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A WORD FOR MOORE. 


In the note headed “Spenser the Poet of Ire- 
land” (“N. & Q.” 4" §. vii. 317), interesting as 
far as relates to Spenser himself, one cannot help 
regretting that the writer should have gone out 
of his way to depreciate Moore, and to offer an 
opinion on the political condition of Ireland in a 
manner calculated to raise controversy; unless, 
indeed, one suffers judgment to go by default, 
which is not to be thought of in the case of 
Moore. 

_Mk. Ketenrtiey’s speculations on the impossi- 
bility of an insurrection in Ireland are disposed 
of by the fact that one occurred there six or seven 
years ago; but, believing that Moore’s Irish Me- 

(moet of them) rank among the finest poems 
We possess, I hope to be allowed to say a few words 
im his behalf. Mr. Kerenriey does, to be sure, 
admit (for which we should be grateful) that 
“many of the Melodies are pleasing and some 
teally spirited”; but he is dissatisfied because 
they “do not contain a single description of Irish 
Scenery or a trait of Irish manners.” And pray 
why should they? Irish seenery and manners in 
the Melodies / Who then would have read them ? 
Moore painted the emotions of the soul, which 
are common to all the civilised world—and the 
uncivilised, too, for aught I know—and that is 
the cause of his universal popularity. When 


Moore wrote words to Irish tunes, he was under 
no obligation to describe Irish scenery and man- 
ners. He has sometimes described the tone of 
what—not having time to seek another phrase— 
I will call national feeling; but that was because 
the melodies themselves suggested it. Hear what 
Moore himself said upon this point in his letter 
to Sir John Stevenson, consenting to undertake 
his share of the work : — 

“ The task which you propose to me, of adapting words 
to these airs, is by no means easy. The poet who would 
follow the various sentiments which they express, must 
feel and understand that rapid fluctuation of spirits, 
that unaccountable mixture of gloom and levity which 
composes the character of my countrymen, and has 
deeply tinged their music. Even in their liveliest strains 
we find some melancholy note intrude—some minor third 
or flat seventh—which throws its shade as it passes, and 
makes even mirth interesting.” 

If Moore ought to have written descriptions of 
Irish scenery and manners, when he wrote songs 
to Irish tunes, it must have been equally incum- 
bent on him to give descriptions of the scenery 
and manners of the various countries to whose 
tunes he wrote songs for the National Melodies. 
How thankful we ought to be for having got 
such exquisite songs as “ All that’s bright must 
fade,” “ Those evening bells,” “ Should those fond 
hopes,” “ Fare thee well, thou lovely one,” “ Oft 
in the stilly night,” “Take hence the bowl,” and 
twenty others, instead of sketches of landscape 
| and traits of manners peculiar to India, Russia, 

Sicily, Scotland, and Naples, to whose tunes the 
| immortal verse is wedded. 

I venture to think, that though allusions to 





| manners cau be introduced with much effect into 


humorous songs, as we see is done in those of 
Burns and others written in local dialects, parti- 
cularly of the northern counties of England, and 
also in Irish comic songs—of which there are 
many—they, equally with descriptions of scenery, 
would be intolerable in songs of another character. 
The reference to Burns fortunately supplies me 
with an illustration in support of my argument. 
There is a fragment consisting of these four lines: 
“ My heart’s in the Hielands, my ‘heart is not here, 

My heart’s in the Hielands a-chasing the deer ; 

A-chasing the wild deer, and hunting the roe— 

My heart’s in the Hielands wherever I go.” 

This is poetry: it touches the feelings, and 
appeals to the imagination. We behold the ban- 
ished man turning with fond regret to the scenes 
and sports of his youth; we see his eye kindle as, 
for the moment, he fancies himself once more 
“ with his foot upon his native heather,” and then, 
the illusion past, he feels that it is in imagination 
only he can hope ever to look upon the much- 
loved land again. Burns took it into his head to 
make a complete song of this fragment, and this is 





| how he did it. To follow the four lines above 
given he wrote: — 
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“ Farewell to the Hielands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Hielands for ever I love. 

“ Farewell to the mountains high cover’d with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 

* Farewell to the forests and high hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud pouring floods.” 
Now, if Burns was obliged to write a song 

containing descriptions of scenery, he cannot be 

blamed for the result; but surely it is not of a 

nature to incline others to take the same course. 
It may not be uninteresting to contrast Burns’s 

lines with Moore's “ Vale of Avoca,” which con- 
tain a certain amount of description of scenery. 

All that genius could do is here done. The first 

two verses are charming as a landscape by Claude ; 

but you are not really interested until the chord 
of human feeling is touched in the third and 
fourth verses. C. Ross. 


TWO CENTENARIANS OF THE SAME NAME. 
The following paragraph appeared in The Comet, 





@ newspaper published in Guernsey, on Wednes- | 


day, Noy. 30, 1870 :— 

“ A CenTENARIAN.—In the course of the present week 
Mrs. Lenfestey, née Beaucamp, a native of the Castel 

rish, and at present residing near the district church of 

t. John's, completed the hundredth year of her age. 
Her mental faculties are good, and her eyesight is so un- 
impaired that she is able to read and sew without the 
aid of spectacles. She still moves about the house, and 
were it not for an injury to a leg sustained some time ago, 
is still hale and hearty enough to enjoy herself in visiting 
her acquaintances. 
pels her to remain at home. A daughter, seventy years 
of age, resides with her. Their circumstances may be 
described as indigent. Judging from appearances, the old 
lady may live a few years longer. Her lifetime forms a 
link connecting the present with that period of history 
when Great Britain struggled, unsuccessfully, to reduce 
the American colonists to subjection to the mother 
country. She saw the light before the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott and Louis Philippe; was well in her ‘teens’ be- 
fore the Reign of Terror had horrified the civilised world, 
and has lived during some of the most momentous events 
recorded in modern history. 


On the Wednesday following, December 4, the 
same newspaper contained this notice :— 


“A Corscipence.—In The Comet of November 30th 
it was stated that Mrs. Lenfestey, née Beauchamp,* a 
native of the Castel parish, but residing in the district of 
St. John’s, had that week completed her hundredth year, 
and we now learn, by a singular coincidence, that another 
person of the same maiden name, and a native of the 
same parish (Castel) — namely, Susan de Beauchamp, 
relict of Samuel le Bair, was baptised in the Castel 
parish, 16th December, 1733, and buried in St. Peter- 
Port, 12th June, 1835, aged 101 years and fully six 
months.” 





* The name has never been written thus in Guernsey. 
In the Norman dialect, still spoken in the island, the 
French word champ invariably takes the form of camp. 


“ 


Her crippled state, however, com- | 


————_ 





| since verified by a 


As the question of longevity is one which has 
attracted a good deal of attention, and has been 
very much discussed in “N. & Q.,” I thought it 
would not be uninteresting to the readers of this 
useful periodical if I were to verify the facts; and 
in so doing I became more than ever convinced 
how easy it is, unless great care is used, to fall 
into error in matters of this nature, which require 
& cautious sifting of the evidence adduced. I will 
show that although the fact of the great age 
attained by these two individuals is substantially 
correct, the writers of the above notices are wrong 
in stating that they were natives of the Castel 
parish ; and that this assumption has been the 
cause of Mrs. le Bair being credited with six 
months more age than she actually attained. 

One of the venerable centenarians being still 
living, I began by visiting her. I found her won- 
derfully clear in her memory and intellects, very 
upright in person, and with eyesight and hearing 
apparently unimpaired. Our conversation was 
carried on in the old Norman dialect, still spoken 
in Guernsey, but the venerable dame speaks and 
reads both English and French. She told me 
that what had appeared in the newspaper was in- 
correct, inasmuch as she was not a native of the 
Castel parish, but of the parish of St. Peter-Port; 
that her family had come originally from the 
Castel, but that her father had inhabited the 
arish of St. Martin until he had come to reside 
in the town where she was born. She produced 
a copy of her baptismal register, which I have 
personal examination of the 
etree of St. Peter-Port. It is as fol- 
ows :— 

“Suzanne, fille de Daniel Beaucamp* et de Judith 
Bond, sa femme, née le 29¢ de Novembre 1770, et batisée 
le 2° de Décembre suivant a eu pour Parrain Hellier de 
Jeaucamp et pour Marraines Suzanne de Beaucamp et 
Charlotte Mauger.” 

I looked through the register of baptisms for 
thirteen years subsequent to this date, and could 
find no other Suzanne de Beaucamp. I asked her 
at what age she had married. She told me at 
the age of twenty-four. I sought for the record 
of her marriage, and found the following entry in 
the register of St. Peter-Port :— 

“James Lenfestey, fils de Pierre Lenfestey et Suzanne 
de Beaucamp, fille de Daniel de Beaucamp, tous les deux 
de cette paroisse, ont été mariés ensemble le 8* de Septem- 
bre 1794.” 

I inquired of her whether she had known 
Mrs. le Bair, whose maiden name was also 
Susanne de Beaucamp, and who had died about 
thirty years ago. She answered immediately that 
she had known her well, as she was her aunt and 





* It is not unusual for persons in the lower ranks of 
life, especially in town, to drop the particle de. Daniel's 
true name was de Beaucamp, but he was evidently better 
known as plain Beaucamp. 
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godmother. I asked her no more questions at 
that time, but being desirous of testing the accu- | 


racy of the facts in respect of the age of Mrs, le 
Bair, I got permission to examine the registers 
of the chetel arish, and found the baptism of a 
Susanne de Beaucamp, daughter of Denys de 
Beaucamp and Esther Ahier, his wife, entered on 
December 16, 1733. This appeared to verify the 
statement. made in the second paragraph which I 
have copied above from TheComet; but a few days 
after I called again on Mrs. Lenfestey, and in the 
course of conversation told her that I had dis- 
covered her aunt’s baptismal register in the books 
of the Castel parish. She appeared astonished 
and begged to hear it read, which I proceeded to | 
do, when she immediately stopped me, saying— | 

“Oh! that was not my aunt; her father’s name was 
Nicholas de Beaucamp, and her mother’s Olympe Robert. 
I am their granddaughter; they lived at St. Martin’s, 
where I believe my aunt was born, as I remember that 
on the day she attained her hundredth year many 
persons called to see her, and among them the Rev. 
Richard Potenger, rector of that parish, as he said that 
she was the oldest of his parishioners.” 


This information was very precise, and I saw 
at once that the writer of the second paragraph 
had confounded one Susanne de Beaucamp with 
another. A day or two afterwards I met the Rev. 
Charles Robinson, the present rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s, and requested him to search the register of 
his parish for the baptism of a Susanne de Beau- 
camp about the year 1734. The next day he sent 
me the following extract duly authenticated :— 

“1734, Juin 4. Suzanne, Fille de Nicolas de Beaucamp 
et dOlympe Robert a été baptisée. Daniel Tourtel, 
Parain, et Francoise Maugeur et Rachel de Beaucamp, 
Maraines.” 


In the note which accompanied this extract 
Mr. Robinson added :— 

“ As I have examined the register for twenty subse- 
quent years, I think this must be the person you are in- 
quiring about.” 

The discovery of the error that had been com- 
mitted by supposing Mrs. le Bair to have been a 
native of the Castel reduces her age at the time of 
her decease by six months. She must have but 
ae completed her 101st year when she died, 
iaving been baptised on June 4, 1734, and buried 
on June 12, 1835, as the following extract from 
the register of burials in the parish of St. Peter- 
Port will show :— 

“1835. Susanne de Beaucamp, veuve de Samuel le 
Bair a été enterrée le 12° de Juin, & l’age de 101 ans.” 

_ The de Beaucamp family is of very ancient date 
iu Guernsey. By the Placita Corone, A° 5 Ed- 
ward III., it appears that Radulphus de Bello 
Campo was one of the jurats of the Royal Court at | 
that time ; and in the extent of the crown revenues 
in the island of the same date (1331) we find that 
he held lands in the parishes of St. Peter-Port | 





and St. Andrew. At the same time Richard de 
Beaucamp’s name appears as tenant in St. Peter- 
Port, and John de aucamp’s in St. Peter-Port 
and St. Martin. In the reign of Elizabeth we 
tind them established in the Castel, where a con- 
siderable tract of land, formerly in their posses- 
sion, bears the name of “ Les Beaucamps.” The 
family being looked upon in the island as belong- 
ing to this parish will account for the errors into 
which the writers in The Comet have fallen. 

Instances of longevity are far from rare in 
Guernsey. In passing through the churchyard of 
the Castel I found two tombstones within a few 
feet of each other, from which I copied the follow- 
ing inscriptions :— 

“Tei repose le corps de Dame Catherine Cohu, femme 


| du Sieur Pierre le Roy, du Friquet, décédée au Seigneur 


le 17™° Aoust, l’an 1819, agée de 101 Ans, 8 Mois et 4 
Jours.” 
“ Elizabeth Robert, veuve d’Eléazar Ingrouille, décédée 
le 14° Janvier, 1860, agée de 99 Ans et 2 Mois.” 
Epe@ar MacCuttocn. 
Guernsey. 


SIR EDWIN SANDYS AND THE BISHOPS. 


Mr. Spedding (Bacon's Life, iii. 264) speaks of 
Sir Edwin Sandys as “a man whose relations 
to the bishops may be inferred from the fact that 
on the 2nd of Nov. preceding [#. e. 1605] his books 
were burned in Paul’s Church Yard by order of 
the High Commission.” For proof of the fact he 
refers us to a letter of Chamberlain’s to Carleton 
dated Nov. 7, 1605. (Stat. Pap., Dom. Ser.) Itis 
strange that the son of an archbishop should have 
proved thus violently hostile to the bishops, so as 
to make them forget all forbearance towards the 
son of an old colleague. And it seems stranger 
still, if we recollect what kind of man Sir Edwin 
Sandys was. Throughout his whole career he has 
shown himself a very intelligent man of moderate 
views; and for a Protestant of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, he was remarkably free 
from intolerancy, and by no means given to vio- 
lence of any kind. He was large-minded enough 
to find some good points even in Roman Catho- 
lics. Thus he praises them in his Europe Specu- 
lum (written 1599 and dedicated to J. Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, published 1637, pp. 8, 9) 
for their adorning their temples. And he is suf- 
ficiently clear-headed and just to see that “Pro- 
testants and Papists seeme generally in the greatest 
part of their stories, both to blame, though both 
not equally, having by their passionate reports 
much wronged the truth ;” and he freely acknow- 
ledges that even some of the other part have dis- 
charged themselves “nobly.” (Cf. p. 99.) Of 
course this is not indifference to religion in general. 


| On the contrary, Sir Edwin is a zealous Christian. 
It grieves him to speak “what a multitude of 
Atheists doe brave it in all places, there most 
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where —- is most in his prime.” (P. 160; 
ef. also p. 161.) In the same book he openly and 
decided y declares his preference for the English 
Church with its government of bishops. (P. 214.) 
And he does not appear in the course of years to 
have changed his opinions. Thus on May 26, 
1614, in a debate on the Bishop of Lincoln, who 
had incurred the heavy displeasure of the Com- 
mons in consequence of a speech made by him in 
the House of Lords, he warns them “ not to tax 
the reverent Degree of Bishops by One Man’s 
Error.” It was, he says, an “Order of Angels 
not Men, where | sic] none of them without error.” 
But be this as it may, we have the testimony 
of a usually well-informed newsman, writing a 
few days after the event, and positively asserting 
that his books were burned. The fact of the 
burning, therefore, can hardly be doubted ; but it 
may admit of an explanation, and this, I think, 
will be found in the following extract from the 
Publisher’s Preface to the Europe Speculum :— 

“ Whereas not many yeares past, there was published 
in Print, a Treatise intituled ‘A Relation of Religion of 
the Westerne parts of the World, Printed for one Simon 
Waterford, 1605. Whithout name of Author, yet gene- 
rally and currantly passing under the name of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Knight; Know all men by these present that 
the same Booke was but a spurious stolne Copy, in part 

itomized, in part amplified, and throughout most 

amefully falsified and false Printed from the Authors 

igi ; In so much that the same Knight was in- 
finitely wronged thereby : and as soone as it came to his 
hnowledge, that such a thing was Printed and passed under 
his name, HE CAUSED IT (though somewhat late, when, it 
seemes, two Impressions were for the most part vented) 
TO BE PROHIBITED BY AUTHORITY; AND As I HAVE 
HEARD, AS MANY AS COULD BE RECOVERED, TO BE 
DESERVEDLY BURNT, with power also to punish the 
Printers: And yet, nevertheless, since that time there 
hath beene another Impression of the same stolne into 
the world.” 

Ap. Burr. 
Munich, Germany. 


REMARKABLE ALTAR-SLAB IN NORWICH 
CATHEDRAL. 

When I was lately in the Cathedral of the 
Most Holy Trinity, Norwich, I saw an ancient 
altar-slab which seemed to me of more than usual 
interest. It was found not long since in the pave- 


ment of the apse of the Norman Chapel, which is | 


dedicated to the Blessed Jesus, and which opens 
to the north side of the choir, and has recently 
been undergoing restoration. 

A small portion of one (the north-west) corner 
of the stone having been broken off, it has been 
skilfully replaced, and the slab is now duly re- 
stored to what is supposed to be its former posi- 
tion in the centre of the apse of the chapel. 

The material of the slab is stated to be stone 
from Clipsham, Rutland. The dimensions are 5 feet 
9 inches in length, 3 feet 3 inches in breadth, 
and perhaps 7 inehes in thickness, 














A plain moulding, with chamfer, is carried 
round three of its sidse. Ou the fourth side, thel 
is to say in its surface on the east side, there are 
three long mortises about five inches deep, with 9 
round hole drilled from the side into each. The 
mortises I suppose to have formerly supported a 
reredos. 

Every altar-slab was formerly marked with 
five, occasionally with nine, crosses. In this slab, 
however, no cross is to be discerned at the north- 
west corner, which has been repaired; and that 
in the north-east corner is worn away; but a 
cross may still be seen both in the south-east and 
in the south-west corners. The central cross does 
not appear, and may have been supplanted by 
the remarkable feature in this altar now to be 
described. 

In this fine slab there is inserted, not in its 
centre, but considerably towards its north-west 
corner, another slab of smaller size. It is a 
squarish piece, I believe of Purbeck marble, mea- 
suring 20} inches from east to west, and 224 inches 
from north to south. When Iately discovered, 
the Purbeck was seen to be not flush with the 
surrounding surface, rising above it, in fact, about 
one quarter of an inch. 

This Purbeck inlay is marked with one-inch 
crosses, five in number; the extremities of which 
are drilled, unlike those of the two crosses visible 
on the larger slab. 

The smaller slab is supposed, by a very learned 
Norwich authority, to cover certain relics; which 
may be the relics of a saint, or the blessed sacra- 
ment, if the former were not to be obtained at 
the consecration of the altar. 

I have myself observed many old altar-slabs in 
our churches, but have never before met with one 
like this; and therefore hope that ecclesiologists 
who read “N, & Q.” may feel disposed to enrich 
these pages with their views respecting it, and 
tell us of any other examples that are known to 
exist. 

Perhaps the archives of the cathedral may be 
found to throw some light upon it, if a Norwich 
archeeologist would kindly consult them. 

W. H. S. 

Yaxley. 

Names or Norsk Men ry CUMBERLAND AND 
WEsTMORELAND.— Mr. Ferguson carries his theory 
too far when he considers that Eagle Crag, Raven 
Crag, Bull Crag, &c., are the personal names of 
Egil, Rafn, Bolli, &c. 

There are four Eagle Crags in the district : Bor- 
rowdale, Buttermere, Patterdale, Easedale. How 
can it be that the personal name Egil should be 
given to such erags only as are suited for the 
occupation of eagles (some of which have been in 
their possession within « century) ? : 

Otley, in his old and excellent Guide Book, 
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: “There is a Raven Crag in almost every 
Sue.” Is it likely that — gave name to oe 
of not the slightest use to any one but 
yy Bull Crag (Far Easedale) has a Calf 
Crag not far from it. The names of these crags 
must have been given by shepherds after the 
district had become pastoral, and it became neces- 
sary to distinguish certain points of rock. Hence 
the repetition of the same names. In Grasmere 
and Langdales are three Blake Rigs, four Raven 
, two Thrang Crags, two Earing (Erne ?) 
Crags, three Lang Crags or Rigs, two Yew Crags; 
and Great and Little gdale have each a Mart 
Crag, a Green Crag, a Black Crag, and Swine 
Scar and Swine Crag. 

The rock-pigeon is supposed to be the pro- 
genitor of our domestic pigeon, and there are 
numerous Dow Crags; but I cbserve that the 
hybrid form ae has been lately applied to 
the principal crag of that name. 

It is not necessary to press these to aid Mr. 
Ferguson's views, which are confirmed sufficiently 
otherwise. W. G. 

Jests.—The following have, I believe, not ap- 
peared in print:—The late Professor Wilson on 
one of his Lake angling excursions was accom- 
anied by a North countryman, a Mr. Angus. 
When about to start, after a rest on the slopes of 
Helvellyn, Mr. Angus was non est. “ Where is 
Angus?” was inquired. “There he is!” said 
Wilson, pointing to a slumberer in some long 
grass, “latet angus in herba!” This joke was 
told to me by an elderly lady whose brother was 
one of the party. 

A professor at a Scotch university, while ascend- 
ing the steep road to the village of Morches, in 
Switzerland, kept far behind the rest of the party. 
“March quicker! or we shall never get to the 
inn,” called out an English clergyman. “ My 
legs are tired,” said the professor. “ Never mind 
your legs ; push on!— necessitas non habet /egs,”’ 
was the ad s of the clerical wit. I was by when 
this joke was perpetrated. It occurred about four 
years ago. VIATOR. 


ReapyHoor or Repioven.—One of the corre- 
spondents of Land and Water of April 1, writing 
of “Mr. G. Watson’s harriers” (which, by the 
way, ought to be spelt “hariers ”), says :— 

“On Friday, the 24th, my horse was brought to me by 
& most worthy man, named singularly enough Ready- 
hoof, He is, I believe, a descendant of Sir Thomas 
Rediough, of Ormskirk in Lancashire, who was attainted 
in the Wars of the Roses, and took refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of Gretton in Rockingham Forest.” 

_ This seems to me to be worthy of preservation 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” CurTHBErtT BEve. 


East Aneiian Fox Lore: Sxeezine.—If you 
morning you are 
e week is out. 
Hyver Clarke. 


sneeze three times on Monda 
sure to have a present before 









Tae Sovrer anp uIs Sow.—The following 


humorous lines were often heard in Scotland long 
ago, but seem to be now forgot. It may be neces- 


sary to explain that souter is the Scote 


sh 


word for 
oemaker :— 
“The souter gae his sou a kiss. 

‘Grumph’ (quo’ the sou), ‘it’s for my birse’ ; 

‘ And wha gae ye sae sweet a mou’ ?’ 

Quo’ the souter to the sou. 

*‘ Grumphj’ (quo’ the sou), ‘and wha gae ye 

A tongue sae sleckit and sae slee?’” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 


EXTRAORDINARY Marriaces. — On a tablet 


against the north wall of the church of St. Augus- 
tine, Birdbrooke, Essex, are the following inscrip- 
tions :— 


“ Mary Blewitt, of the Swan Inn, at Bathorne End in 


this parish, buried May 7, 1681. She was the wife of nine 
husbands successively, but the ninth outlived her. 


of 


“ Also, Robert Hogan, of this parish, was the husband 
seven wives successively. He married Anne Liver- 


mere, his seventh wife, Jan. 1, 1739.” 


F. G. L. 


CHavcer : “Scxoo.”— 
“ For though a widewe hadde but 00 schoo, 
So plesaunt was his Jn principio, 
Yet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente.” 
Morris, Prologue C. T., 1. 253. 


It has been suggested (Zemporary Preface to 


Six-Text, b. 94, Chaucer Soc.) that schoo here = 


sous. Mr. 


of 
to 


P- 


furnivall knows of no such early use 
the latter word in English, and seems inclined 

interpret schoo=clout, from Prompt. Parv., 
447. tt seems to me to mean shoe and nothing 


else. In all the MSS. of the Six-Text the read- 


in 
di 


ashoe ( ferthing) could be to the Frere. 


g is “ not a schoo,” which puts out of court the 
fficulty raised as to what use the fourth part of 
Ferthing 


simply = farthing, the coin. 


In Morris’s Aldine edition ( Wife of Bath's Pro- 


logue, |. 708), we have— 


“ The clerk whan he is old, and may nought do 
Of Venus werkis, is not worth a scho.” 


But Tyrwhitt reads here “ not worth his old sho.” 


In the “Song against the Friars” (Political 


Poems, temp. Edw, III. to Rich. III. i. 266. 
Record Pub.) there is an apposite passage to 
that of the Prologue— 


“For had a man slayn al his kynne, 
Go shryve him at a frere, 

And for lesse then a payre of shone 

He wy]! assoil him clene and sone.” 


The whole of this m (I am not sure of the 


date of it) should be read with Chaucer's descrip- 
tion of the Frere. Compare 


“Thai dele with purses, pynnes, and knyves, 
With gyrdles, gloves, for wenches and wyves,” 


with Chaucer’s 


“ His typet was ay farsud ful of knyfes 


And prnnes, for to yive fair: wrfes ” ; 
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and again— 
“ Tham felle to lyve al on purchace, 
with Chaucer's 
“ His purchace was bettur than his rente.” 
Joun ADDIS. 

Rastington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

A Forcotren Homerist.—A few days ago I 
obtained from Mr. Salkeld’s monthly catalogue— 
obiter, well worth a reading-man’s regular per- 
quisition—a blank-verse translation of Homer's 
first Iliad by the Reverend Samuel Langley, D.D., 
and published by Dodsley in 1767. In a preface, 
occupying twenty-nine 
(Anglice, twaddle), italicised, emphasis gratia, at 


an average of one hundred words in every page, | 


the learned D. D. sets forth his having been in- 
duced by Pope’s Rhymes and his Non-Homerism 
to translate the entire Iliad; experimenting its 
reception by the publication of its first canto. 


For this purpose he tells us that he had speedily | 
thrown aside Pope’s version, and wholly abstained | 


from reading the elder translators; expecting by 
the adoption of Milton’s heroic metre— in his 


hands decasyllabic prose—to extinguish Pope’s | 


Iliad altogether. 
Has this experiment been noticed by any of 
Pope’s subsequent translators or commentators ? 


Was it followed by the version of the other twenty- 
three cantos, announced as ready to meet the 
— demand ? 


In 1767 Pope’s rhymed Iliad 

ad been in everybody's hand during forty years. 
What portion of that period had Doctor Langley 
devoted to his own blank verse? Did he survive 


to compare and compete it with Cowper’s? Has | 


it been holocausted to Vulcan? or is it slumbering 
in the Langleian archives ? 

But let not our zealous Philhomeric be deprived 
of his rightful commendations. Appended to his 
translation, and independent of its preface, he has 
illustrated the opening of the Pelidean Epos by 
abundant references to the Scriptures, to Hesiod, 
to Pindar, to the Greek dramatists, to Virgil, to 
Ovid, and to our Nescio quid majus—the Paradise 
Lost of Milton. E. L. 8. 

Tae Cry or “ Treason.”—In all the accounts 
of the siege of Paris and of the insurrection which 


followed, the writers notice as a peculiarity the | 


constant use of the word treason: do they know 


that the same, in the middle ages, was the most | 


common outcry to intimate danger, the most 
0d summons to arms? It occurs constantly in 

‘roissart’s Chronicles. Thus, relating how Sir 
Peter Audley led a party of Navarrois, in the 
night, to take Chalons, he says that the citizens 
were exceedingly alarmed because there were cries 
from all parts of “Treason, treason! To arms, to 


arms!”* Further on, we read that the defenders 


_ * Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, &c., translated by | 
Thomas Johnes, vol. ii. p. 440, 3rd edit. London, 1808, 8vo. | 


— pages of perissology, | 


of the castle of Berwick, finding that it had been 
scaled and taken, began to sound their trumpeta, 
and to cry out, “ Treason, treason!” * hen 
| Aymerigot Marcel, an English captain on the 
borders of Auvergne, takes by stratagem the castle 
of Marquel, the inmates who passed through the 
court, seeing his followers climbing over the walls, 
instantly cried out, “Treason, treason!” + The 
| same alarm was given by the guards of one of the 
| gates of Oudenarde when that place was retaken 
| by the Lord Destournay {, and occurs twice in 
| another chapter, where Geronnet de Maudurant, 
one of the captains of Perrot le Bearnois, finds 
means to put him in possession of Montferrant.§ 
We may quote, as additional instances, the fol- 
| lowing passages from the metrical life of Bertrand 
du Guesclin by Cuvelier: — 
“ Adont a escrié alarme & une fois : 
‘Tray, tray! seigneur, armez-vous demanois,’” 
L. 19188, vol. ii. p. 210. 
“ Moult fort fu li assaus qu’a ce jour commenga. 
Aux armes ont crié li Englois par dela, 
Et crioient : ‘Tray!’ que bien on l’escouta.” 
L. 20018, p. 230. 
“La gent de ce pais sont & Poitiers al¢, 
Et vont criant: ‘Tray ! nous sommes tuit finé.’” 
L. 20933, p. 260. 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, 


Atheneum, Pall Mall, 


Queries. 
“HEART OF HEART{S}.” 

Can you tell me what has led to the universal 
use of the expression “ Heart of hearts” in the 
| plural, which appears to me to be not only incor- 
| rect but nonsensical? I have never met with a 

single writer of modern date who has not adopted 
| this form of expression, implying that a person 
may have more hearts than one, and one espe- 
| cially warmer and more cordial than the rest. Is 
| it assumed to be derived from Shakespeare? If 
| so, a reference to the passage from which it must 
be taken will show its incorrectness. In the scene 
| between Hamlet and Horatio in the third act of 
| Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark says — 
“Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core—ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 

Here “heart of heart” is evidently used as & 
more forcible (though synonymous) expression 
than “ heart’s core,” and means the innermost part 
of the heart, or, in modern phrase, the depth of 
the heart. All this seems so obvious that it can 
hardly be supposed to have escaped the many 
able writers and speakers and preachers who in- 
| variably use the form of expression which appears 


| 


* Froissart’s Chronicles, vol. iv. p. 337. 
+ Ibid. vol. vi. p. 321. ¢ Ibid. p. 363. 
§ Ibid. vol. ix. pp. 115, 117. 
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to me so objectionable. I am, therefore, appre- 
hensive that if there is any mistake in this matter 


it must be my own; and if so, I shall be thankful | 


to be set right. CHELMSFORD. 


Eaton Square. 


Tue Attic TanEnt.—I find mention of an 
Attic talent paid for the ransom of a captive lady 
in an anecdote of the war between the Romans 
and Gauls, ».c. 563, when the latter were totally 
defeated on Mount Olympus. Can any one inform 
me what sum of money the Attic talent repre- 
sents ? Tos. RAtcLirre. 

[After Solon had remodelled the coinage, the Attic 
silver money was celebrated for its purity. The chief 
coin was the drachma of silver, the average weight of 
which, from the time of Solon to that of Alexander the 
Great, is found to be 66°5 grains. From this we get the 
following values in avoirdupoise weight :— 

Ibs. OZ. 
Obol 0 0 
Drachma ° 0 0 
Mina . » ‘ ° 1 43 93-69 
Talent ° 75 «= 5} 1469 
But for historical information relating to the Attic talent 


gr. 
15 9 


91-77 





we must refer our correspondent to Smith’s Dictionary of | 


Greek and Roman Antiquities, ed. 18419, pp. 812, 933 ; 
Bockh, Metrolog. Untersuch.; Humphrey, Coin Collec- 
tor’s Manual, 1853; and The English Cyclopedia, “ Arts 
and Sciences,” viii. 9.] 

Tne “Bear” 
spicuously in Sir George Etherege’s comedy of 
She Wou'd if She Cou’d (London: printed for the 
company, n. d.) 


mv Drury Lane figures con- | 


The rest I copied verbatim et literatim,’ " — Macrae’s 
Americans at Home, i. 165. 
Is there any truth in this statement of Butler's ? 
J oSEPHUS. 
Cantus.—Are any fragments extant of the 
writings of Canius the poet, Martial’s friend ? 
According to Epigrammata (iii. 20, and vii. 68), 
both Canius Rufus and his wife Theophila must 
have been uncommonly pleasant people. 
MAKROCHEIR. 
Tae CARMELITES.—Where is to be found the 
best account of the Carmelites in England before 
and at the Dissolution ? J. R. B. 
[ Pierre Helyot in his Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, 


1714, 4to, has given an excellent account of the Carme- 
lites, or White Friars. Consult also Dugdale’s Monas- 


| ticon, edit. 1830, vol. vi. pt. 11. pp. 1568-1582; Fuller’s 


Church History, edit. 1845, iii. 272-277 ; Newcourt’s Re- 
pertorium, i. 566-568; Fosbroke’s British Monachism, 
edit. 1843, pp. 78, 287; and for other works, Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire, edit. 1865, vi. 1170. John Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory, who was himself a Carmelite friar, 
wrote a History of this Order, now among the Harleian 
manuscripts, No. 1819. Of Bale, Weever thus speaks in 
his Funeral Monuments, p. 140, quoting some lines from 
his poem “ De Antiquitate Fratrum Carmelitaram :”— 
“ He speaks much in the honour of this religious order, of 
which he was a member in the monastery of the Carmes 
within the city of Norwich, and finds himself much ag- 
grieved at a certain Lollard, as he calls him, and a friar 
mendicant, who made an oration, and composed certain 
virulent metres against this and other of the religious 
orders, which he caused to be spread abroad throughout 


| most parts of England in the year 1388,”"] 


Courtall, one of the dramatis | 


persone, to reassure Lady Cockwood in the prac- | 


ticability of havi jollification on the morrow | *: . . . 
y of having a jollniicatic ag | of the twelve claimants of the crown of Scotland 


apart from scrutinous observers, speaks thus :— 

“Then ’tis but going to a house that is not haunted 
by the company, and we are secure; and now I think 
on’t, the ‘ Bear’ in Drury Lane is the fittest place for our 
purpose.”—Act ITI. Sc. 1, p. 37. 


Sir Joslin Jolly also, in persuading Sir Oliver 


CoMPETITORS FOR THE CRowN oF ScoTLaAND.— 
Where shall I find a statement of the pedigrees 


| temp. Edward I., with the precise grounds on 


| which each claim was based ? 


Cockwood to accompany him toa bacchanalian | 


revel, as a final clinching to the argument, says : 


“I bespoke dinner at the ‘ Bear,’ the privat’st place in | 
town ; there will be no spies to betray us: if Thomas * be | 
but secret, I dare warrant thee,” &c,—Act III. Se. 2, p.41, | 


I should like to know if there is any account of 


this tavern extant, giving when first built, and | 


also its demolition. J. Perry. 


Waltham Abbey. 


Geyerat Butier’s ORDER AGAINST THE LADIES 


or New Orteans.— 

> Everybody knows about the order by means of which 
he put an end to anything like insult being offered to his 
soldiers by the ladies of New Orleans, An Englishman who 


met Butler some time after, in a railway car, spoke to him | 


of this, « Do you know,’ said he, ‘ where I got that famous 
pre of mine? I got it from a book of London Statutes. 
changed “London” into “ New Orleans,” that was all. 


* Sir Oliver Cockwood's servant. 


| 


C. D. C. 


Conereve’s “ Dorts.”—In a work entitled The 
Life, Writings, and Amours of William Congreve, 
Esq., published without any printer’s name, 1730, 
I find it stated in a note at p. 155 that the 
“ Doris” of Congreve’s poem of that name, com- 
mencing— 

“ Doris, a nymph of riper age. 
Has every grace and art,” 
was the Viscountess F At p. 62, to which 
the reader is referred in the above note, the Vis- 
countess F is alluded to as a notorious lady 
of intrigue. Is it known who this Viscountess 
F}—— was? TEMPLAR. 


Danby AND ARLINGTON.—In the catalogue of 
the London Library is entered a book, “ Letters 
of Danby (Duke of Leeds) to Lord Arlington. 
S8vo, 1710.” I have lately inquired for the book 
at the London Library; it is not to be found. Is 
there such a book in existence, or is the entry 
in the catalogue a mistake? The library 


O8- 
| sesses the two well-known volumes, Danby’s 
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Memoirs relative to his Impeachment, and his Let- 
ters written 1676-8, . 
[The following is probably the work inquired after :— 
Copies and Extracts of some Letters written to and from 
the Earl of Danby (now Duke of Leeds), in the Years 


1676, 1677, and 1678, with particular Remarks upon some | 


of them. Second Edition. Lond. 1710, 8vo. 
tions are in the British Museum. } 


Both edi- 


Dover Castte.—May I ask if the following is 
a fact P— 

“Tn 1822 three men were still to be seen hanging in 
front of Dover Castle.”—Vietor Hugo’s By Order of the 
King, i. 85. (English edition.) 

Writing on the subject of tarring of smugglers. 
R. J. F. 

Joun Ersxine, Proressor or Law, Eprix- 
purGH.—1. The first edition of The Institutes of 
the Law of Scotland was printed and published in 


1773, after his death, by a friend of the family. | 


Who was that friendly editor ? 
2. Is there a portrait of Mr. Erskine in exist- 
ence? If so, in whose possession ? * Z. 


“Bur Farner ANSELMO WILL NEVER AGAIN,” 


ETc,: ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.—In the 
Royal Academy Catalogue for 1846, picture No. 
515 is described by the following lines on An- 


selm’s death :— 
“But Father Anselmo will never again 
Penance impose upon ladie or swaine ; 
His feeble steppe and his sandal’d tread 
Will never again the forest thread ; 
His welcome voice in cottage or hall 
Will never more bless nor knight nor thrall.” 

Can you inform me who is the author of these 
lines, and from whence they are taken? The 
picture was painted by Fanny Mclan. 

C. G. H. 

Guiatton.—What is the meaning of the nan 
* Glatton ” ? R. C 

Srpvzx Gopotpaiy.—I cannot find in any 

-biography the date of the birth of Sydney 


1€ 


Boda! hin, afterwards Earl of Godolphin, and | 


Lord High Treasurer, and a famous minister. I 
should be glad if any of your readers could supply 
me with this date. 


I am also anxious for particulars of another | 


Sydney Godolphin, a relative'of the former, who 
was one of the wits and poets of Charles IL’s 
reign. He is mentioned in the Memoirs of the 

of Buckingham, prefixed to the “ Rehearsal,” 


as one of Buckingham’s intimates; and I suspect | 


him to be the “little Sid. for simile renowned ” 
of Lord Mulgrave’s Essay on Satire, and not Sir 
Charles Sedley or a brother of Algernon Syduey, 
as different editors of Dryden, to whom the poem 
was attributed, have supposed. W. D.C. 

[* An engraved portrait of John Erskine of Cardross, 
advocate, 4to, appears in Evans’s Catalogue of Portraits, 
vol, i, p. 115.—Ep.] 





Rvusens’ “ JupemMEnt or Parts.”—An e 


v= 
ing of this subject, executed by Adrien Lommelin 
about 1690, bears the following dedication : ~ 

“ D. Jacobo Duarte nobili domestico Regis Anglia, 
singulari pictorie artis cultori, hujus archetypi tabalam 


inter 
dricx, 

Who was this Duarte, and is there any record 
| of his collection of pictures, or of its ultimate 
destination ? R. E. G. 


| Lxeavenworta Fasriy.—Can any reader of 
| “N. & Q.” tell me where this family sprung from, 
| and who was Sir Lewis Leavenworth, who is men- 
tioned in Russell's Lives of Eccentric Personages, in 
| the life of Sir Gerald Massey, where a party given 
| by Sir Lewis Leavenworth of London is spoken 
|of? The date was about 1740-50. Any infor- 
| mation respecting the above will be thankfully 
received by H. A. Barysripes. 
1 Road, Kensington, W. 


plurima possidenti L. M. D. C. Q. Agidius Hen- 





24, Russe 


| Duke oF MANCHESTER: FLEET MARRIAGES.— 
Burn, in his History of Parochial Registers, in 
reference to these marriages, says :— 

“ All classes flocked to the Fleet to marry in haste ; the 
register contains the names of men of all ranks and pro- 
fessions. Among the aristocratic patrons of its unlicensed 
chaplains, we find Edward Lord Abergavenny, &c. &, 
and Lord Montague, afterwards Duke of Manchester.” 
Which Duke of Manchester was this? and whom 
did he marry ? T. P. FP. 

(This was unquestionably Robert third Duke of Man- 
chester, who, according to Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition 
of Collins’s Peerage, ii. 67, “on April 3, 1735, wedded 
Harriot, daughter and coheir of Edmund Dunch, of Little 
Wittenham in Berkshire, Esquire, Master of the House- 
hold to Queen Anne,” This is the marriage which took 
place at the Fleet; for in Burn’s Fleet Registers, p. 75, 
we read as follows :—“ 1735, April 3. Robert Montagn, of 
Grosvenor Square, and Miss Parritt Dunch, B. and 3.”] 


Macarooyn.— What is the derivation of the 
word macaroon, the best of dessert-cakes? In my 
opinion a dish of macaroons, a dish of walauts, 
and a decanter of ’34 port is a dessert fit for an 
emperor—aye, were he Emperor of Germany at 
Versailles before a starving Paris. M. D. 

[Italian macaroni, introduced through the French 
macaron. } 

MARRIAGE SERVICE NOT ALLOWED 10 CoM- 
MENCE AFTER TWELVE 0’Ciock. — A lady com- 
missions me to ask the reason of this prohibition. 
I thought it might have originated when mas 
was performed at the marriage. Will some one 
kindly pacify the fair inquirer’s mind, who evi- 
dently considers that a very substantial reason 
should be given by the clergyman why he should 
| defer the making two lovers happy at any reasol- 
able hour ? J.A. G. 
Carisbrooke. j 
cA reply to this query will be found in “ N. & Q.” 2 
x. 148, 
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: 
Srz Jounn Mason.—May I ask whether Mr. | unsuccessfully for it. Can any correspondent 
Samuvet Tucker, who made various inquiries in | oblige me with a reference to its source ? 


«N, & Q.” in 1865 as to the descendants of Sir James GILBERT. 

John Mason, is still desirous of obtaining informa- “Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow ; 

j ting them ? P. M. Even in its very motion there was rest.” 

—_ é H. D. BE. 
Motskre’s “Comepres.”—Is anything known | Srp Jonw Harman Wuirrretp.—In the Gen- 


of the translator of Select Comedies of Moliére in | t/eman’s Magazine for 1734, p. 50, occurs a notice 
8 yols., printed in both French and English, date | of the death of “Sir John Harman Whitfield, 
1732? “ London: printed for John Watts at the | aged 101.” It is also stated that “he took the 
Printing Office in Wild-Court near Lincoln’s Inn | name of Whitfield in 1700 by Act of Parliament 
Fields.” There is a separate dedication prefixed | on succeeding to the estates of John Whitfield, 
to each play. It is rather amusing to see Mon- | Esq., of Yorkshire.” I incline to the belief that 
sieur Jourdain figuring as Mr. Jordan, and still | this must be the celebrated Admiral Sir John 
more amusing in the advertisements of books and |-Harman, who was flag-captain under Admiral 
music at the end of the volumes to read of Mr. | Penn of the ship which carried the Duke of York 


Shakespeare and Mr, Handel! | (afterwards James II.) to the West Indies in 
JowaTHAN BovcHIER. | 1664-5. In the life of Admiral Harman in Biogra- 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.— | phia Navalis, itis stated that the time and place of 

“ Rattle his bones | his death were unknown, which may perhaps be 


| accounted for by this change of name. Should any 
of your correspondents be able to confirm this, or 
show how Admiral Sir John Harman and John 
Whitfield were connected, a very interesting 
question would be solved, and probably some 
authentic evidence as to his age might be useful 
in settling the point of longevity so often discussed 
in your columns. As commanding a ship of war 
in 1664, and not dying till seventy years after- 
wards, a strong approach to the age assigned him 
And traytors are in England scant, is actually arrived at. There were a family of 
When France is of commotion free, Whitfields near Canterbury, but I did not suc- 
The world without an earth shall be.” | ceed in finding any will of a Jobn Whitfield at 
E. B. E. | York anywhere about the time mentioned. 
Junior United Service Club. W. Newsome. 


Over the stones, 
He's only a pauper that nobody owns.” 
WER. 
[The remarkable poem, “The Pauper’s Drive,” which 
has often been attributed to Thomas Hood, is by T. Noel, 
and was first published in his Rymes and Roundelayes, 
1841, p. 200. It is reprinted in Cassell’s Penny Readings, 
Series i. p. 195.] 
Where are the following lines to be found ?— 
“When Italie doth poyson want, 


Whence comes the following line concerning | 
the affection of a dog for its dead master ?— Wreck or tHe Temprr.—As my query re- 
“It did not know, poor fool, why love should not be specting the wreck of the brig Temple cannot be 
true to death.” , . of general ‘interest, I write to give my address, 
A. 0. V. P. | according to the notice at the end of c .& ~ : 
7 , . * I know who the passengers were, but then 

What _— of poetry begins with— have no proof, and cannot refer to any record. 
“The wind has a language I wish I could learn.” The former were, 1. George Archer, M.D., who 
P. J. F. GantrLion. | afterwards died in Scinde, while surgeon of the 
Where is the following quotation taken from ?— 64th Regiment, he being then married to his 
“When philosophers have done their worst, two and | second wife Louies Hartwell, Gaughter of the 
two still make four.” Vicar-General of the Isle of Man. (His widow 
A. | married, secondly, at Allahabad, Major Greathead 
of the 8th Foot, now Sir E. H. Greathead, K.C.B.; 


A few days since I heard a gentleman quote a . : - 
the following couplet :— q and on her death, the second husband again mar 


| ried.) 
: Ly not to me of longitude or latitude, — | 2. Elizabeth, his first wife, and who was after- 
t tell me rather where to look for gratitude. | wards drowned when the Great Liverpool, re- 


Can any of your correspondents tell me where | turning from Bombay, was wrecked off the coast 
the lines occur, and who is their author ? of Spain in 1845 or ’6. 

E. A. D. 3. Their son (only child) W. M., afterwards 

“The more I learn the less I think I know.” | Capt. in 78th Highlanders, and who, after ex- 

changing to 19th Regiment, died at Clifton in 


About fifty years since I met with this sen- i 5 
} i 857- 
tence. I have always thought it was in the oe — eee th Or oe haa 


writings of Bishop Beveridge, but recently looked | 9 weltincton Terrace, Aylesbury. 
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Memoirs relative to his Impeachment, and his Let- 
ters written 1676-8. C. 

[The following is probably the work inquired after :— 
Copies and Extracts of some Letters written to and from 
the Earl Danby (now Duke of Leeds), in the Years 
1676, 1677, and 1678, with particular Remarks upon some 
of them. Second Edition. Lond. 1710, 8vo. Both edi- 
tions are in the British Museum. } 


Dover CasttE.—May I ask if the following is 
a fact P— 


“In 1822 three men were still to be seen hanging in 
front of Dover Castle.”—Vietor Hugo’s By Order of the 
King, i. 85, (English edition.) 

Writing on the subject of tarring of smugglers. 
I 





Joun Ensxine, Proressor or Law, Eprs- | 


the Law of Scotland was printed and published in 
1773, after his death, by a friend of the family. 
Who was that friendly editor ? 
2. Is there a portrait of Mr. Erskine in exist- | 
ence? If so, in whose possession ? * Z. 


“Bur Farner ANSELMO WILL NEVER AGAIN,” 
Etce,: ARCHBISHOP oF CaNnTERBURY.—In the 
Royal Academy Catalogue for 1846, picture No. 
515 is described by the following lines on An- 
selm’s death :— 

“But Father Anselmo will never again 

Penance impose upon ladie or swaine ; 

His feeble steppe and his sandal’d tread 

Will never again the forest thread ; 

His welcome voice in cottage or hall 

Will never more bless nor knight nor thrall.” 

Can you inform me who is the author of these 
lines, and from whence they are taken? The 
picture was painted by Fanny Mclan. 


C. G. H. 
Giatron.— What is the meaning of the name 
“ Glatton ” ? R. C. 


Sypyzey Gopotrpnix.—I cannot find in any 


purGH.—1l. The first edition of The Institutes of | @ 


| mation respecting the above will be thankfully 
| received b 





















-biography the date of the birth of Sydney 
Hodolphin, a het Earl of Godolphin, and 
Lord High Treasurer, and a famous minister. I 


me with this date. 
I am also anxious for particulars of another 


was one of the wits and poets of Charles IL’s 


Duke 

of Buckingham, prefixed to the “ Rehearsal,” 
as one of Buckingham’s intimates; and I suspect 
him to be the “little Sid. for simile renowned ” 
of Lord Mulgrave’s Essay on Satire, and not Sir 
Charles Sedley or a brother of Algernon Sydney, 
as different editors of Dryden, to whom the poem 
was attributed, have supposed. W. D.C, 








advocate, 4to, appears in Evans’s Catalogue of Portraits, 
vol, i. p. 115.—Ep.] 


should be glad if any of your readers could supply | 


Sydney Godolphin, a relative’of the former, who | 


He is mentioned in the Memoirs of the | 


[* An engraved portrait of John Erskine of Cardross, | 


Russ’ “ JupeMENT oF Pants.”—An engray- 
ing of this subject, executed by Adrien Lommelin 
about 1690, bears the following dedication : — 

“ D. Jacobo Duarte nobili domestico Regis Anglia, 
singulari pictorie artis cultori, hujus archetypi tabulam 
inter plurima possidenti L. M. D. C. Q. Aigidius Hen- 
dricx.” 

Who was this Duarte, and is there any record 
of his collection of pictures, or of its ultimate 
destination ? R. E. G. 


LEAvENWoRTH Famiry.—Can any reader of 
“N.& Q.” tell me where this family sprung from, 
and who was Sir Lewis Leavenworth, who is men- 


| tioned in Russell's Lives of Eccentric Personages, in 
| the life of Sir Gerald Massey, where a party given 


by Sir Lewis Leavenworth of London is spoken 
? The date was about 1740-50. Any infor- 


° H. A, Barysrines, 
24, Russell Road, Kensington, W. 


Duke oF MANcHESTER: FLEET MARRIAGES.— 
Burn, in his History of Parochial Registers, in 
reference to these marriages, says :— 

* All classes flocked to the Fleet to marry in haste ; the 
register contains the names of men of all ranks and pro- 
fessions. Among the aristocratic patrons of its unlicensed 
chaplains, we find Edward Lord Abergavenny, &c. &., 
and Lord Montague, afterwards Duke of Manchester.” 
Which Duke of Manchester was this? and whom 
did he marry? T. P. F. 

{This was unquestionably Robert third Duke of Man- 
chester, who, according to Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition 
of Collins’s Peerage, ii. 67, “on April 3, 1735, wedded 
Harriot, daughter and coheir of Edmund Dunch, of Little 
Wittenham in Berkshire, uire, Master of the House- 
hold to Queen Anne,” This is the marriage which took 
place at the Fleet; for in Burn’s Fleet Registers, p. 75, 
we read as follows :—* 1735, April 3. Robert Montagu, of 
Grosvenor Square, and Miss Parritt Dunch, B. and 5.”) 


Macaroon.— What is the derivation of the 
word macaroon, the best of dessert-cakes? In my 
opinion a dish of macaroons, a dish of walnuts, 
and a decanter of ’34 port is a dessert fit for an 
emperor—aye, were he Emperor of Germany at 
Versailles before a starving Paris. M. D. 

[Italian macaroni, introduced through the French 
macaron, } 

MARRIAGE SERVICE NOT ALLOWED 10 CoM- 
MENCE AFTER TWELVE 0’CLock. — A lady com- 
missions me to ask the reason of this prohibition. 
I thought it might have originated when mass 
was performed at the marriage. Will some one 
kindly pacify the fair inquirer’s mind, who evi- 
dently considers that a very substantial reason 

| should be given by the = why he should 


| defer the making two lovers happy at > reason- 
| able hour ? A. G. 
| Carisbrooke. 


[A reply to this query will be found in “ N. & Q.” ane 
8.x.148.} 
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Sre Joun Mason.—May I ask whether Me. 
Samvet Tucker, who made various inquiries in 
«“N, & Q.” in 1865 as to the descendants of Sir 


John Mason, is still desirous of obtaining informa- 


tion respecting them ? 


Mouiére’s “Comepres.”—Is anything known 
of the translator of Select Comedies of Moliére in 
8 yols., printed in both French and English, date 
1732? “ London: printed for John Watts at the 
Printing Office in Wild-Court near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” There isa separate dedication prefixed | 
to each play. It is rather amusing to see Mon- | 
sieur Jourdain figuring as Mr. Jordan, and still 
more amusing in the advertisements of books and | 
music at the end of the volumes to read of Mr. 
Shakespeare and Mr; Handel! 

JONATHAN BovcHIER. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


“ Rattle his bones 
Over the stones, 
He's only a pauper that nobody owns.” 
WRB. 
[The remarkable poem, “The Pauper’s Drive,” which 
has often been attributed to Thomas Hood, is by T. Noel, 
and was first published in his Rymes and Roundelayes, 
1841, p. 200. It is reprinted in Cassell’s Penny Readings, 
Series i. p. 195.] 
Where are the following lines to be found P— 
“When Italie doth poyson want, 
And traytors are in England scant, 


When France is of commotion free, 
The world without an earth shall be.” 


Whence comes the following line concerning | 
the affection of a dog for its dead master P— 


“Tt did not know, poor fool, why love should not be 
true to death.” ; 
a V. we 


What piece of poetry begins with— 
“The wind has a language I wish I could learn.” 

P. J. F. GANTIL1on. 
Where is the following quotation taken from ?— 


“When philosophers have done their worst, two and 
two still make four.” 
A, 


A few days since I heard a gentleman quote 
the following couplet :— 
“Talk not to me of longitude or latitude, 
But tell me rather where to look for gratitude.” 
Can any of your correspondents tell me where 
the lines occur, and who is their author ? 
E. A. D. 
“The more I learn the less I think I know.” 
About fifty years since I met with this sen- | 
tence. I have always thought it was in the | 





writings of Bishop Beveridge, but recently looked | 


aged 101.” 


| his death were unknown, which may 
| accounted for by this change of name. Should any 





| . 
unsuccessfully for it. Can any correspondent 


oblige me with a reference to its source ? 

James GILBERT. 
“ Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow ; 

Even in its very motion there was rest.” 
H. D. E. 
Sm Jonn Harman Wuirrretp.—In the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1734, p. 50, occurs a notice 
of the death of “Sir John Harman Whitfield, 
It is also stated that “‘he took the 
name of Whitfield in 1700 by Act of Parliament 
on succeeding to the estates of John Whitfield, 
Esq., of Yorkshire.” I incline to the belief that 
this must be the celebrated Admiral Sir John 
‘Harman, who was flag-captain under Admiral 


| Penn of the ship which carried the Duke of York 
| (afterwards James II.) to the West Indies in 


1664-5. In the life of Admiral Harman in Biogra- 
phia Navalis, it is stated that the time and place of 
thaps be 


of your correspondents be able to confirm this, or 


| show how Admiral Sir John Harman and John 


Whitfield were connected, a very interesting 
question would be solved, and probably some 
authentic evidence as to his age might be useful 
in settling the point of longevity so often discussed 
in your columns. As commanding a ship of war 
in 1664, and not dying till seventy years after- 
wards, a strong approach to the age assigned him 
is actually arrived at. There were a family of 


| Whitfields near Canterbury, but I did not suc- 


ceed in finding any will of a John Whitfield at 
York anywhere about the time mentioned. 
Junior United Service Club. W. Newsome. 


Wreck oF THE Temprzr.— As my query re- 
specting the wreck of the brig Temple cannot be 
of general ‘interest, I write to give my address, 
according to the notice at the end of “N. & Q.” 

I know who the passengers were, but then I 
have no proof, and cannot refer to any record. 

The former were, 1. George Archer, M.D., who 
afterwards died in Scinde, while surgeon of the 
64th Regiment, he being then married to his 


| second wife Louisa Hartwell, daughter of the 


Vicar-General of the Isle of Man. (His widow 


| married, secondly, at Allahabad, Major Greathead 


of the 8th Foot, now Sir E. H. Greathead, K.C.B.; 
and on her death, the second husband again mar- 
ried.) 

2. Elizabeth, his first wife, and who was after- 
wards drowned when the Great Liverpool, re- 


| turning from Bombay, was wrecked off the coast 


of Spain in 1845 or ’6. 

3. Their son (only child) W. M., afterwards 
Capt. in 78th Highlanders, and who, after ex- 
changing to 19th Regiment, died at Clifton in 
1861 from the effects of the campaign of 1857-8 
in India. T. H. Sam. ARcHER. 

2, Wellington Terrace, Aylesbury. 
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Replies. 
GAINSBOROUGH'S “BLUE BOY.” 


(4" 8. iii. 576; iv. 23, 41, 80, 204, 237; v. 17, 
35; vii. 237.) 


The history of the original “ Blue Boy,” in the 
hands of an able art-author, would make a popu- 
lar and interesting volume. The feud between 
the two great painters to which the origin of the 
picture is due; the feelings of triumph on one 
side and of discomfiture on the other at its success- 
ful début in 1770; the cold-colour sermon preached 
— it in 1778; its purchase by the 
Wales, and its sojourn in Carlton House; the 


rince of | policy throughout. 


dinner over which it was sold by the prince to | 


John Nesbitt, Esq.,M.P.; its presence amongst 
the first-class pictures by foreign masters in Nes- 
bitt’s collection, and its appearance at his sale in 
1802; its sojourn with Hoppner and others during 
the unsettled state of Nesbitt’s affairs ; its restora- 
tion to Nesbitt in 1815; its sale by Nesbitt about 
1820 ; its — by Hall, at whose sale in 1858 
it appeared as “ a portrait of the Prince of Wales,” 
and its subsequent struggle to regain its right 
position in picturedom, would supply ample ma- 
terials for such a volume. 

Here, however, we must be as brief as possible. 
During the last century there arose two great 
painters in England—Sir Joshua Reynolds, able, 
cool, and diplomatic; and Thomas Gainsborough, 
talented, impulsive, and non-diplomatic. 

The forte of Sir Joshua was portraiture, and it 
became a part of his policy to depreciate Gains- 
borough’s portraits, but to praise his landscapes. 


Carey tells an anecdote illustrative of this policy. | 


He states that at one of the meetings of the 
R.A. Sir Joshua proposed “ the health of Gains- 
borough, our best landscape 
Wilson, whose forte was landscape, retorted when 
his turn came, “the health of Gainsborough, our 
best portrait painter.” 

o show by an example that Sir Joshua’s 
policy was not well founded, the “Blue Boy” 
was painted by Gainsborough—a work in which 
genius to conceive happily, and skill to execute 
prone are so harmoniously combined that it 
admittedly “ rises into the ideal of portraiture.” 


ainter,” whereupon | 


the council of the R.A. for refusing this applica- 
tion, as if royally inspired, for it thus concludes :— 

“In the name of charity what offence has been com- 
mitted by the three princesses that they are refused a 
situation in which their charms might appear in a proper 
light ? It is a point which cannot be easily determined, 
whether the conduct of the council of the R.A. be not 
a greater affront towards majesty than to the artist.” 


The offence did not lie in the princesses, but 
solely in the able manner in which their charms 
had been transferred to the canvas. 

The defence of the council which appeared in 
the Public Advertiser (April 24, 1784) reads as 
if from the pen of Reynolds, for it breathes his 
It begins: “ That the Exhi- 
bition should be deprived of the landscape pencil 
of such a painter as Mr. Gainsborough is not a 
little to be lamented ”; but there is no lamentation 
about the loss of his portrait-pencil or the exclu- 
sion of the group of royal portraits about which 
the difference arose. 

Was there a lively apprehension that, from the 
exalted rank of the princesses and the patronage 
of the king and the Prince of Wales, these por- 
traits would have proved to be even a greater 
success for Gainsborough in fashionable society 
than the “Blue Boy” had been, and votes were 
influenced accordingly against any relaxation of 
the hanging rules ? 

The study for the group of princesses was 
No. 24 in the late winter exhibition of the R.A., 
and it showed that Reynolds had cause for the 
| jealousy he was openly charged with by the 
| Morning Herald. The picture itself, but in a 
mutilated state which spoilt its effect, was No. 119 
in the previous winter exhibition. This mu- 
tilation, we have been told, was the act of a 
| re-arranger of the royal collection to make it fit 
| some odd place or other. 

Upon the various phases of the Reynolds and 
Gainsborough controversy, one is almost forced to 
| conclude that their quarrel in 1772, only two 
| years after the exhibition of the “ Blue Boy,” 
| which led Gainsborough, to his own detriment, 
| to send no pictures to the R.A. during the ensuing 
| four years; the motion carried in 1775 to strike 
| Gainsborough’s name off the list of R.A.s, but 
| afterwards rescinded; the cold-colour sermon 

reached against the offending ‘Blue Boy” in 








Tradition says the “Blue Boy” got a capital | 1778, the year after Gainsborough once more 


position at the R.A., which contributed to its suc- 


| began to send pictures to the R.A.; and the arbi- 


cess, but gave annoyance to Sir Joshua that was | trary refusal of his request in 1784 for a particular 
not forgotten when Gainsborough’s application for | position for the group of princesses, if not all steps 


@ special place for a special picture—the group 
f the three royal princesses—painted for his life- 


long patron, George Prince: of Wales, was arbi- 


trarily refused. There seems to be no doubt this | 


refusal was resented by the king and heir apparent 
as well as by Gainsborough. The Mor 


in the depreciatory policy of Sir Joshua, afford 
food for thought at any rate. Yet when death 


| had removed his great and gifted rival, Sir Joshua 


| 
| 
| 


Herald (April 22 and 23, 1784) strongly censured 


aid a handsome tribute to his memory, as “a 
‘oeman worthy of his steel,” even if the deprecia- 


ning | tory policy does pop through in piaces. 


he king was a staunch patron of Gainsborough, 
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but he disliked Reynolds; and the policy of the | 
latter towards the king’s favourite was almost 
certain to bring both the king and the Prince of 
Wales to the side of Gainsborough at the time. | 

If, then, the cold-colour discourse of 1778 did 
not lead to the purchase of the “ Blue Boy ” for a 
alace, the event of 1784 was almost certain to 
fave brought about such a result as a special 
mark of royal patronage. When, therefore, we hear 
from a subsequent owner of the picture, Mr. Nes- 
bitt, that it once belonged to the Prince of Wales | 
(George IV.), it is nothing more than under the 
circumstances was to be expected. In a similar 
spirit the prince afterwards “ crowded the studio 
of Hoppner with princes, peers, and fine ladies in 
opposition to Opie, Owen, and Lawrence.” * But 
if the cold-colour discourse did contribute to place 
the “Blue Boy” in a royal collection, so now 
it is proposed to cite it as affording cogent evi- 
dence that the green “ Blue Boy” was the very 

offender against which that sermon was carefully 
prepared and delivered to the rising generation of 
art students. 


The “ Blue Boy” appeared as a novelty in the | 
’ ’ 


art-world which formed a contrast with, and made 
a greater impression than, an ordinary portrait of 
the boy would have done. Grace and dignity are 
conspicuous features of the “ Blue Boy,” and 


simplicity of treatment was Gainsborough’s forte. | 
Masses of light in a cold colour on the principal 


figure in the middle of the picture are other 
features of the “ Blue Boy.” 

Now these features, which then gave and still 
give celebrity to the picture, form the chief head- 
ings discussed in that sermon. Novelty and con- 
trasts, as a means of producing a ‘‘ more forcible 
expression’’ than ordinary procedure, are con- 
demned; grace and dignity added to the repre- 
sented are also condemned in strong language as 
betraying “vulgarity and meanness’; simplicity 
is treated as often “disagreeable and nauseous 
affectation” ; masses of light in one colour is said 


to resemble “an artist’s first essay in imitating | 


nature”; the position of a principal figure in the 
midst of a picture under the principal light is 
commented on as creating “ needless difficulties ” 


if generally acted on; and a cold-coloured central | 


figure, with warm colours surrounding, are con- 
demned as “ross heterodoxy involving difficulties 
beyond the power of art, even in the hands of 
Rubens or Titian, to make a picture splendid and 
harmonious” (far less Gainsborough, who was no 
doubt implied). Then follows the application of 
the sermon to the offender inthe preacher’s “ mind's 
eye,” which has been so long assigned as the cause 
of the “Blue Boy’s” production. Descending 
from generalisation to particularisation, Sir Joshua 
apologises for the step, and says :— 


. ba 4 M ; 
Lives of Puinters, by Allan Cunningham, v. 242. 


“Though it is not my business to enter into the detail 
of our art, yet I must take this opportunity of mention- 
ing one of the means of producing that great effect which 
we observe in the works of the Venetian painters, as | 
think it is not generally known or observed. It ought, 
in my opinion, to be indispensably observed that the 
masses of light in a picture be always of a warm mellow 
colour, yellow, red, or yellowish-white; and that the 
blue, the grey, and the green colours be used only to 
support and to set off these warm colours, and for this 
purpose a small proportion of cold colours will be suffi- 
cient.” 

Now the two chief colours condemned here as 
too cold for portraiture, green and blue—for grey 
is more of a cozy than a cold colour—are pre- 
cisely the leading colours of the green “ Blue 
Boy’s” costume. 

In short this discourse appears to prove, almost 
to demonstration, that the “ Blue Boy” was then 
an offender or heretic of standing, or no such ser- 
mon would have been launched against his hetero- 
doxy, and that the original picture was a green 
blue-clad—consequently, that the green “ Blue 
Boy” must be the original picture. 

The history of the original picture, which has 
passed current for so many years, is the version 
embodied in the pedigree of the Grosvenor or pale 
“Blue Boy,” as it appears in Young's Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery, published in 
1821. 

Young, after mentioning the influence which 
the “ Blue Boy’s” success exercised in enhancing 
the reputation of Gainsborough, says: “ The pic- 
ture was purchased at Mr. Buttall’s sale by Mr. 
Nesbitt ; it became afterwards the property of 
Mr. Hoppner, who disposed of it to Earl Gros- 
venor ”’—but whether to the first or the second earl 
| is not stated. 

In a more or less modified form this pedigree 
| appears, with all its errors, in subsequent works 
on art. In one of the latest of them, Fulcher’s 
Life of Gainsborough (1856), it is given in these 
somewhat different words: “At Mr. Buttalls 
death, the ‘ Blue Boy’ was purchased by Mr. 
Nesbitt; the picture was afterwards in the pos- 
session of Mr. Hoppner, the painter, who sold it 
| to the first Earl Grosvenor.” Thus supplying the 
information that the pale “ Blue Boy” was bought 
by the first Earl Grosvenor, who died in 1802. 
Such is what may be called the official pedigree 
of the pale “ Blue Boy”; but it is erroneous, as 
has been pointed out to the effect that Nesbitt 
did not obtain the “Blue Boy” at Buttall’s sale, 
but from the Prince of Wales; and that Hoppner 
did not sell the original “Blue Boy” to Karl 
Grosvenor, as the Grosvenor picture was bought 
from a dealer (“ N. & Q.” 4" 5S. iv. 237; v. 17.) 

The trade history of the pale “ Blue Boy” has 
also appeared to the effect that it was first heard 
of at an auction-room aale, without a frame and 
| with a hole in it; and that after passing through 
| the hands of several dealers, who had it repaired 
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and framed, it was sold for the Grosvenor collec- 
tion (“N. & Q.,” 4" S. iv. 237.) 

The trade history seems to be confirmed by the 
picture itself, if it does, as it is said to do, carry 
onits face and back evidence of a hole having 





have heard from the Rev. Lee Warner that the 


| markings upon it were exceedingly obscure, and 


been repaired, and of its having been lined as a | 


consequence. 

When this picture was hung at a right height 
last year at Burlington House, a repaired-looking 
patch of an irregular triangular outline, with its 
different shade of colour—the too sweet juvenility 
of the face, more especially the lower portion of 
it, for a manly youth of five feet in stature—and 
sundry un-Gainsborough-like manipulations in the 
detail—were readily seen, and led some judges 
to think it was not a Gainsborough. Even 
now, when hting about three feet too high at 
South Kensington, through a good glass the 
above drawbacks may be seen. 

But it may be asked why it has been hung so 

igh there, and in contrast with the big brown 
faded portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the “Tragic 
Muse” by Reynolds, as if in revival of the olden 
feud, instead of having been hung in contrast with 
an untouched Gainsborough of the same land- 
scape background class, or the green “ Blue Boy”? 
Let any visitor to the Museum compare the sky 
of the “Blue Boy” there with that of “ Musi- 
dora” or “The Watering Place,” both by Gains- 
borough, in an adjoining room, and the contrast 
can hardly fail to be interesting and suggestive. 

We now come to Nesbitt’s history of the 
original “ Blue Boy,” and a better authority can- 
not be referred to: for he is the admitted owner 
of the picture formerly, and also the gentleman 
originality. J. SzweExt, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
The Lombard, E.C. 

(70 be concluded in our next.) 


MURAL PAINTING IN STARSTON CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 
(4" S. vi. 542, 577; vii. 40, 172, 245.) 

In answer to G. A.C. I beg to state that the soul 
is never represented in medizeval art as having se.r. 
When I wrote upon this subject, in answer to 
F. C. H., I had not the drawing - me, and trusted 
entirely to the description given by that writer. 


Since [have studied the details minutely, I find that | 


description inaccurate, and therefore all deductions 
thereon fail. The details show us an altar with 
representation of crucifixion, a priest in chasuble, 
not cope, standing by, and reaching towards a ton- 
sured figure to receive (apparently) the scroll or 
schedule which he holds, and on which is an in- 
scription. At this end of the painting, it is clear 
that the squares, and all below, are parts of an 
earlier decoration underneath, and form no part 
of the present subject. That, which has been 
called a shield is certainly no shield at all, and I 


I was further confirmed in my opinion that in 
minute details the drawing is not to be entirely 
trusted. Behind the figure with the scroll is one 
with clasped hands, and certainly from the treat- 
ment, one of importance in the composition. 

Then, there is the lady who forms the centre 
figure, evidently one of rank, even if it is not 
certain, as G. A. C. asserts, that she wears a 
coronet. If this, however, be the case, it will tend 
to strengthen my opinion, now entertained, of 
the subject. Near her is a veiled figure, seem- 
ingly holding a book, but this is doubtful; then 
a miscellaneous group coming in. There is a 
diapered covering which I cannot think is in- 
tended for a bed; in fact, what I pronounce to be 
an altar has evidently been mistaken for a pillow. 
In front of this covering is what appears to bea 
carved tomb. The angels with the soul completes 
the picture. ° 

Now, if this were merely the record of a benefae- 
tress—a subject possible, but I must say not in 
accord with our experience, although Dr. Rock 
does countenance such a view—there would either 
be less circumstance, or the true reading would be 
easy and simple ; but this is by no means the case. 
In MSS. such subjects are found, but this is a 
different matter to placing in a church what 
really is something complimentary to an indivi- 
dual. We want the strongest evidence before we 
can admit such a view. All our experiences of 
medieval art point to one governing idea—viz. 


| the laity’s instruction in religion through the eye. 


| It was, indeed, the —_— laid down at the 
from whom the pale “Blue Boy” claims its | 


second Council of Nicea. It therefore appears to 
me, that this picture would more naturally belong 
to a passage in the life of some saint. That it re- 


| presents the Assumption is so utterly untenable 


| me to referis that of 5S. Mary Magdalene. 


a — that it is mere waste of time to 
consider it. The legend to which it seems to 
This is 
too long to insert at length, but it is full of in- 
terest, and has been very fully entered into in a 
German work. It is rarely that you find all the 
incidents in one writer.. In my opinion the paint- 
ing represents the death of S. Mary Magdalene, 
the bare details of which are as follows :—She 
preached at Marseilles, and converted the prince 
of the province, together with his lady, through 
giving them a promise of offspring by her prayers. 
In a voyage they then undertook to visit S. Peter, 
the wife brought forth a child and died. The 
body was put ashore, and the child laid by her 
side, having no means of subsistence. On the 
father returning, he visited the spot where the 
body had been laid, and found both wife and 
child alive. This is the first part of the legend. 
S. Mary Magdalene, living in the desert, fre- 
quently had the communion of angels. Feeling her 
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end to be near, she sent word to Maximin, bishop 
of Aix, that she would appear at a certain hour 
in the oratory, in which fhe performed his devo- 
tions. Maximin accordingly assembled the clergy, 
and went into the oratory at the time appointed, 
and there found the saint, who, having partook of 
the sacrament of our Lord’s body, afterwards fell 
down dead in front of the altar. Maximin after- 
wards ordered his tomb to be made close to the spot. 
Now to apply this to the painting. We have 
an altar and priest in eweharistic vestment; the 
diapered covering is doubtless over the dead body, 
and the tomb is in front. What has been called a 
shield I should imagine to have been a chalice: I 
cannot trust the drawing, especially as I hear that 
this part was very obscure, and my experience 
teaches me how easy it is to err in such details. 
Then the lady with coronet (?) would be the prin- 
cess; the veiled figure by her side Martha, who 
also belongs to this legendary history; the crowd, 
the assembled clergy, and people ; the figure with 
clasped hands plainly attired, the pilgrim prince. 
Now the inscription must be considered. The 
scroll has three words, each separated by a con- 
ventional colon (:). The draughtsman is hardly 
likely to have erred in this. It was not an uni- 
versai convention; sometimes it is a single stop ; 





more often there is none at all. We have therefore | 


three words to deal with. The drawing gives 
“ PROCE:...NE(?): MARIA.” 


If we admit the evi- | 


dence of three words, we cannot allow of the union | 


of the first and second to make the word “ procede”’ 
or “ procedente,” nor can we admit “pro te” on 
account of the want of the stop between. Nothing 


is more common than errors in drafts of inscrip- | 


tions when the letters are at all obscured; and 
there are certain characters in Longobardic capi- 
tals thus frequently confounded: a and B, and E 
and 0, and n and v, &c. If we reject the read- 
ings as above, we cannot accept “ PROCE” as a 
correct rendering. 

My suggestion is that the inscription should 
read “PRECE: TUA: MARIA.” If this be admissible, 
then we have confirmatory evidence in the legend 
to which I refer. “ Prece tua” occurs three times 
in reference to the prayer of S. Mary Magda- 
lene through which offspring was obtained by the 
—. But there is even another part of the 
egend to which this might refer: a sinner in- 
scribed his sins upon a schedule, and placed it 
beneath the cover of the altar of S. Mary Magda- 
lene. On retaking it, it was found to be blank. 
The inscription would be pertinent here. I have 


omitted to mention, that, on the decease of the 
saint, angels were seen to carry away her soul 
with songs and hymns; and I may further add, 
that in a woodcut illustration to her life in a copy 
I have of Petrus de Natalibus the soul is being 
borne to heaven as in the Starston painting. 

68, Bolsover Street. 


J. G. WALLER. 


LINES ON THE HUMAN EAR. 
(4 S. vii. 235, 334.) 

Your correspondent Mr. W. E. A. Axon hay- 
ing afforded a clue to the discovery of these lines, 
the kindness of my friend Mr. Latey, of the Zldus- 
trated London News, has done the rest. They 
appeared in that journal (vol. xx.), Jan. 17, 1852, 
Perhaps as, like Mrs. Bardell in Pickwick, they 
are “lively and sought after,” your courtesy may 
give them a new circulation, especially as they 
are of a most instructive character. 


“TNE PHILOSOPHER AND HER FATHER. 
“ A sound eame booming through the air— 
‘What is that sound ?’ quoth I. 
My blue-eyed pet, with golden hair, 
Made answer, presently, 
‘ Papa, you know it very well— 
That sound—it was Saint Pancras Bell.’ 
“* My own Louise, put down the cat, 
And come and stand by me; 
I’m sad to hear you talk like that, 
Where's your philosophy ? 
That sound—attend to what I tell— 
That sound was not Saint Pancras Bell. 
“+ Sound is the name the sage selects 
For the concluding term 
Of a long series of effects, 
Of which that blow ’s the germ. 
The following brief analysis 
Shows the interpolations, Miss. 
“* The blow which, when the clapper slips, 
Falls on your friend the Bell, 
Changes its circle to ellipse 
(A word you'd better spell), 
And then comes elasticity, 
Restoring what it used to be. 
“Nay, making it a little more, 
The circle shifts about. 
As much as it shrunk in before 
The Bell, you see, swells out ; 
And so a new ellipse is made, 
(You're not attending, I’m afraid). 
“* This change of form disturbs the air, 
Which in its turn behaves 
In like elastic fashion there, 
Creating waves on waves ; 
Which press each other onward, dear, 
Until the outmost finds your ear. 
“Within that ear the surgeons find 
A tympanum, or drum, 
Which has a little bone behind,— 
Malleus, it’s called by some ; 
But those not proud of Latin Grammar 
Humbly translate it as the hammer. 
“* The wave’s vibrations this transmits 
On to the incus bone 
(Jncus means anvil, which it hits), 
And this transfers the tone 
To the small es orbiculare, 
The tiniest bone that people carry. 
“¢The stapes next—the name recalls 
A stirrup’s form, my daughter— 
Joins three half-circular canals, 
Each fill’d with limpid water ; 
Their curious lining, you'll observe, 
Made of the auditory nerve. 
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“*This vibrates next—and then we find 
The mystic work is crown’d ; 
For then my daughter’s gentle Mind 
First recognises sound. 
See what a host of causes swell 
To make up what you call “ the Bell.” ’ 
“ Awhile she paused, my bright Louise, 
And ponder’d on the case; 
Then, settling that he meant to tease, 
She slapp’d her father’s face. 
* You bad old man, to sit and tell 
Such gibberygosh about a Bell!’” 
SuHrreLey Brooks. 


HENRY VIL. AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
(4 S. vii. 283.) 

To Mr. Borrery's inquiries I reply that 
Henry VIII. was duly elected a Knight of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, and that (so far as I 
am aware) there is no representation of him with 
the collar or insignia of that order. The cireum- 
stances connected with his election, and his reason 
for abstaining from wearing the order, will, I 
hope, be found sufficiently interesting to merit a 
place in “N. &Q.” 

On October 16, 1489, Maximilian King of the 
Romans (afterwards Emperor of Germany) was 
elected a K.G. in the stead of Henry Percy, fourth 
Earl of Northumberland, slain April 28 previously. 
(Cotton MS. Julius, B. 12, p. 55.) On Sept. 12, 
1490, a commission was issued to Sir Charles 
Somerset and Sir John Wriothesley, Garter, to 
invest Maximilian. (Rymer, xii. 403.) is inves- 
titure took place at Nuremberg on Christmas Day, 
1490, when the book of statutes was delivered, 
and the oath administered. 

This investiture formed (in 1528) the subject 
of one of Holbein’s very rare historical pictures, 
executed during his stay at Sir Thomas More's at 
Chelsea, the original sketch of which, signed by 
the artist, is in my possession; and from it Wen- 
ceslaus Ifollar made his engraving, to be found 
in Ashmole, p. 406. 

Consequent upen Maximilian’s proctor, the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburgh (Ashmole, p. 438), not 
presenting himself for installation and to offer his 
= &c., within the time limited by the statutes, 
Maximilian’s reception into the order, as well as 
the oath taken by him, became void and of no 
effect, much to the annoyance of Henry VII. 

On August 14, 1502, upon the occasion of the 
ratification of the treaty of alliance between 
Henry and Maximilian, the emperor for himself 
and his son Philip covenanted to accept and 
wear the Garter publicly, the King of England 
and his son Henry Prince of Wales promising to 
accept and wear the Golden Fleece. (Rymer, xiii. 
35, 36.) Accordingly, Sir Thomas Brandon and 
Dr. West, attended by Norroy King at Arms, were 


commissioned on November 18 following to admit 
i 


the emperor into the order, deliver the ensigns, 
declare the statutes, and receive his oath for the 
observance of them. The emperor, however, de- 
clined to renew the oath, but promised to send a 


| proctor on February 18 to be installed for him on 


St. George’s Day next ensuing. (Cotton MS, 
Galba, B. 2.) 

On Nov. 17, 1505, “ Philippe le Bel” held the 
seventeenth chapter of the Golden Fleece at Mid- 
delbourg in Flanders, upon which occasion ten 
knights were elected, al @ the head of the list 
was “Le PrincedeGalles,” afterwards Henry VIII. 
(De Reiffenberg, Histoire de [ Ordre de la Toison 
d' Or.) 

In the absence of any satisfactory proof that 
Maximilian or Philip wore the Order of the 
Garter publicly, it may fairly be assumed they 
did not; and such omission may be accepted asa 
good reason for Henry's declining to wear the 
Golden Fleece, and satisfactorily explains why no 
pictorial representation exists which shows Maxi- 
milian with the Garter or Henry with the Fleece, 

Henry F. Hott. 

King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


REALM. 

(4* S. iii. 334, 413, 509; v. 406; vi. 96, 395.) 

Mr. Payne now asserts that such forms as 
chevaxr, biar, vier, fox, cannot, as I endeavoured 
to show in my last note (vi. 9U), be intermediate 
forms between the older forms chevalxr, bdialz, 
vielv, folx, and the forms now in use, chevaur, 
beaux,* vieuxr, fous; but that the forms in az, ex, 
ox belong to one dialect (that of the “authors of 
the French of Paris”), and those in aur, eur, our 
to another, viz. the French of Normandy and 
Picardy ; and that, therefore, I have been guilty 
of confounding distinct dialects together. I have 
but little difficulty in meeting this objection of 
Mr. Payne's. 

In the first place let him consult Ampére (Hist. 
de la formation de la lang. frang., 2nd ed., Paris, 
1869, p. 371), where he will find it stated that the 
forms in aus, eus originally belonged to the Parisian 
dialect,t whilst those in ax and ex primitively be- 
longed to Picardy, and were thence transferred to 
Paris. In other words, that the x and u forms (see 


* Formerly also biawx. For the sake of brevity, I 
shall call the forms in az, ex, ox, the x forms; those ia 
aur, eux, oux, the u forms; whilst the forms in als, els, 
ols, in which the original Latin / is preserved, and from 
which both the x and « forms are derived, I will call the 
iforms. It must be remembered that final s is in old 
French, both in the singular and plural, very frequently 
replaced by x or z. 

+ In Ampére, Burgundian dialect ; but (ibid. p. 360) 
we are told that under Bargundian is included the French 
spoken on the banks of the Loire, and in the Ile-de- 
——— is what Mr. Payne calls the “ French of 
aris.” 
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note”) both of them occur in the “ French of Paris,” 
which is precisely the view I hold; whilst the 
obvious corollary to Mr. Payne’s present position 
is, that the two sets of forms are never found in 
the same dialect. So also Diez (Gramm. d. roman. 
Sprachen, 2nd ed., 1856), who says (i. 122) that 
the language of the Ile-de-France lies between 
the three principal dialects (Burgundian, Picard, 
and Norman), and is mived up with them. 

Again, if Mr. Parye will only take the trouble 
to examine the Roman de Rou and the Roman de 
Brut, by Wace,} and his own favourite edition 
(by Michel) of the Roman de la Rose, or even to 
consult my last note (vi. 96), he will very speedily 
discover that the « forms are very common in the 
Norman dialect, and the « forms rare; whilst in 
the “French of Paris” the « forms are much the 
more common, and the x« forms more rare—facts 
which are in direct contradiction to his assertions. 
In each dialect, too, both forms are used—which 
is again in opposition to Mr. Payne.§ 

I have examined a great many other books, and 
excepting in the oldest, where scarcely any but 
the / forms are met with, I have always found 
both the 2 and « forms, the x forms predominat- 
ing in the older books. But even in the oldest 
books of all the dialects I find the x forms as 


(=aur), és, and des. As far as I can see, as seems 
to have come into use as early as the eleventh 
century (see a version of the Psalms of that cen- 


tury edited by Fr. Michel, Oxford, 1860), and to 
have been used exclusively until it was superseded 
by the more modern forms aus and aux. If this 
is 80, will Mr. Payne expli in how aus and auz 


can have been formed, if not by the change of the | . 
| dows,” for I have many times met with what I 


a of as into au? 

My theory finds great support also in the words 
(paule, saule, gaule (pole, switch), and I think 
also in Gaule (Gaul). In the first three words the 
lof the root has been retained, and yet the a has 
become an—and this aw, being constantly found 
in the oldest writers, has evidently not been in- 
serted by Mr. Payne's grammarians. See Diez, 
op. cit., p. 193. Diez himself virtually allows 


l 


¢ Mr. Payne may object that Wace was only an 
Anglo-Norman; but, as he was born in Jersey, educated 


at Caen, and seems to have passed the greater part of his | 


life in Normandy, his Norman-French must have been 
pure, and, indeed, Ampére freely quotes from him, and 
speaks of his works as texts “dont l’origine Normande 
nest pas douteuse.” 

The authors of the Roman de la Rose both lived on the 
banks of the Loire, and their language belongs to the 
Burgundian dialect, which is classed by Ampére (and 
Fallot) with the “French of Paris.” See note +. 

§ 1 sometimes find the x and « forms in the same line. 
Thus, in the Roman de la Rose, |. 5394, there is “ Certes, 
biaus amis, fox es tu”; and so frequently in the Roman 
du Renart (ed. Méon, Paris, 1826), e. g. biau trés doz, 
I. 4044, 7578 ; biax douzx, |. 2872; with which compare 
biax doz, |. 1427. 


my theory to be possible; for he states in the 
passage just ousted, (note *) that, in the Burgun- 
dian dialect, aul not infrequently comes from ai, 
and he quotes as examples vaulé (valet), maulai- 
droit (maladroit), But, if in the Burgundian dia- 
lect, why not in the other dialects of France? 
Besides which it is, according to Ampére and 
Fallot (see note +), precisely from the Burgun- 


| dian dialect that the French of modern times has 


| Diez says that saule and gaule (switch) come from 
' 


sprung. 
Mr. Payne asks why w, and not any other 
vowel, should have come in before 7 in French? I 
can only say that the addition of « before 7, whe- 
ther the / drops or not, is not peculiar to French. 
Let him examine the English words salt, malt, 


False, halt; and the Scotch a’ (=all), fa’ ( =fall), 
Faut ( 


fault), saut (=salt);{ and the Northum- 
brian awmaist (=almost), quoted by Diez, loc. cit. 
So again, in our falcon, balk, calk ( = caulk), chalk, 
talk, walk, the / has virtually dropped, and the a 
is pronounced au, 

tn conclusion, I will just notice Mr. Payne's 
attempt to turn me into ridicule, because forsooth 
I assumed the old French form of the Lat. dulcis 
to be duis; and Mr. Payne, relying no doubt 
upon Scheler, chooses to assert dogmatically that 
it is dols, and dols only. Scheler and Mr. Parnz 
are both wrong; for dols and duls both occur, and 
duls is older than dols. version of the 
Psalms of the eleventh century, edited by Fr. 
Michel (Oxford, 1860), Psalms xviii. 11, xxiv. 9; 
and the Chanson de Roland (ed. Génin, Paris, 1850), 
Chant 1, Il. 109, 360, 572; Chant 11, ll. 42, 46, 
394, &c. &c. Nor is Mr. Payne more fortunate 
in asserting that dols “ was at once superseded by 


See a 


regard as the intermediate form,** viz. doz, e. g. 
in the Roman du Renart, ll. 750, 1048, 1059, 1179, 


salaha and valus, and if so the a must have become 
au, though he endeavours to explain the au othorwise. 
As to Gaule, Diez says the first / of Gallia became u, whilst 
the second remains. I prefer to think that the first / 
dropped, which would give us Gale, and that then the a 
became au, as in saule and gaule (switch). I find Gales= 
Galles (Wales), from the same root as Gallia, in the 
Roman de Brut, li. 1314, 1815, 1317; and it is well knowa 
that in old French one of two Latin 7's is commonly 
dropped, as in bele, nule, fole =belle, nulle, folle. 

§ The / does not always drop in Scotch when the a 
becomes au. ‘Thus, we find auld (=old), cauld (=cold), 
wauld (power); and these words are also written ald, 
cald, wald, though doubtless even then the a is pro- 
nounced au, See Jamieson’s Scottish Etymological Dict. 

** One reason that the intermediate forms do not 
always occur is, no doubt, that the final /s was, even 
when written, ultimately not pronounced, as Mr. PAYNE 
himself allows. Dols and bials would, therefore, be pro- 
nounced precisely in the same way as doz and biaz, and 
hence the forms doz, biax, though useful as showing that 
the / was not pronounced, were not absolutely necessary ; 
and hence such intermediate forms were frequently dis- 
pensed with, and the / forms seem to pass directly into 
the w forms, 
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1427, &c. (see note §); and he cannot say this 
form belongs to a different dialect, as in the same 
book, Ii, 2872, 7962, he will also find the form 
dour. Mr. Payne will do well, therefore, to be 
more accurate and less positive in future. 
F, CHANCE, 
Sydenham Hill. 


CAPRICIOUS WRAY. 
(4% S, vii. 259.) 


W. D. B. will find this sonnet in Dodsley’s Col- 
lection of Poems, vol. ii. p. 321, ed. London, 1775, 
with the title, “A Sonnet Imitated from the 
Spanish of Lopez de Vega. Menagiana, tom. iv. 

. 176. By the same.” W. D. B. will see that 
is memory—and no wonder after fifty years— 
has not retained the lines quite conmately — 


“ Capricious W.* [ sic] a sonnet needs must have ; 
T aver was so put to’t before ;—a Sonnet! 
Why fourteen verses must be spent upon it ; 
*Tis good howe’er t’ have conquer'd the first stave. 
Yet I shall ne’er find rhymes enough by half, 
Said I, and found myself i’ th’ midst o’ the second. 
If twice four verses were but fairly reckon’d 
I should turn back on th’ hardest part and langh. 
Thus far with good success I think I’ve scribbled, 
And of the twice seven lines have clean got o’er ten. 
Courage! another’ll finish the first triplet. 
Thanks to thee, Muse, my work begins to shorten. 
There’s thirteen lines got through driblet by driblet. 
"Tis done! -count how you will, I warr'nt there's 
fourteen.” 


In the Elegant Extracts, edited by Vicesimus 
Knox [ Verse, B. rv. p. 838, ed. London, 1796) the 
first line is given thus :— 

“Capricious Wray a sonnet needs must have,” &c. 
and the authorship is assigned to ““ Edwards,” 


meaning no doubt Thomas Edwards, of Turrick | 


in Buckinghamshire, author of the Canons of Cri- 
ticiem, and of whom there is a biographical notice 
by Nichols in his Collection of Pvems, vol. vi. 
PP 103-4, ed. London, 1780. But there is a 
ittle doubt in the matter of authorship, which I 
should like to see solved. Knox assigns the sonnet 
to Edwards, probably correctly, but Nichols says 





———$_. 


to The Canons of Criticism, in which Nichols 
there are twenty-seven other sonnets of Ed 
or to Pearch’s Collection, in which he says there 
are eight more, may help to solve the question. 
Who “Capricious Wray” was, I cannot tell ; 
but it may have been “ Daniel Wray,” the arche- 
ologist; who was living at the time the sonnet 
was written, and of whom George Hardinge pub- 
lished Biographical Anecdotes, London, 1816, 8yo, 
with a portrait. Vide Lowndes’ Bibl. Man., vol.y, 
p- 3000. E. A. D, 
Shillingstone Rectory. 








This was Daniel Wray, Deputy-teller of the Ex- 
chequer from 1745 to 1782, the intimate friend of 
many of the literary celebrities of his day. There 
| is a long and interesting memoir of him by his 
| friend Mr. Justice Hardinge, in Nichols’s lustre 
| tions of Literary History, vol. i., and some account 
| of him may be found in the biographical diction- 

aries. The sonnet is by Richard Roderick, Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, who died in 
| 1756, It is given in Nichols’s Ziustrations, i. 18, 


| and in Dodsley’s Collection, ii, 336, 1782. It is 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| stated to be an imitation from the Spanish of 


Lopez de Vega. 1, P. D, 


MOUNT CALVARY. 
(4% S. vi. 542; vii. 62, 103, 215.) 
Not only “because the historian Sozomen telis 


us that the enemies of the Christian name walled 
in the holy sepalchre and the place of Calvary, 


| &c.,” do I “dismiss all this copious testimony of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


of Edwards, “ thirteen of his sonnets are printed 


in Dodsley’s Collection,” and in that collection 
we find “ Sonnets by t. E.” thirteen in number 
[vol. ii. pp. 322-334), but they follow the sonnet 
above quoted, not precede it. It would seem then 


that Nichols, though well acquainted with what | 


Edwards had written, and with Dodsley’s Collec- 
tion especially, did not know this sonnet as his. 


The words in Dodsley’s title, “ By the same,” | 
which vaguely point to an author, when traced | 
an 


back, | us either at the name of a “ Mr. 
Roderick” [ vol. ii, p. 309), or at a poem on “ The 
Female Right to Literature, by "i.e some 
one anonymous [ vol. ii. p. 204. ] 





ence, which I have no present means of making, 





Perhaps a refer- | 


St. Cyril as valueless,” but from a more cogent 
reason still, which is, that 1 entertain very grave 
doubts indeed of St. Cyril’s giving any such tes- 
timony at all. The words relied upon in support 
of this position are, srepaverrds, pawépevos, and 
ai rérpai—rendered respectively, swperemtnent, con- 
spicuous, and rocks, of which last there can be no 
difference of opinion. 

Now admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
supereminent is the true equivalent of swepareards, 
is that word significant of nothing but Aecight in 
the sense of measurement by feet, yards, or miles? 
Is it hardly ever used in this sense? Do we speak 
of a tall man, a high mountain, a lofty tower, a3 & 
supereminent man, a supereminent mountain, & 
supereminent tower? I think not. And when we 
do append this participle to either of these nouns, 
I fancy the qualifying notion conveyed, and almost 
universally accepted, would be that of ercellence, 
superiority, in point of something or other, over 
other individuals of the same class. I believe this 
to be equally true of the Greek equivalent. Of 
iwepavicraua:, Scapula gives, as renderings, presto, 
supero, excello, valde antecello, and as example in 
support of these meanings, Greg. 3éyua rderev 
Boyudrwy twepaverrnxis—a dogma all other dog- 
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mata excelling. Hedrick, and Liddell and Scott | 
give similar renderings—the latter, as example, a 
quotation from Philostratus, 7d rijs yvepns brep- 
weornxés, intellectual excellence or superiority. | 
Is it not possible then, is it not very probable, is 
it not more in keeping with the whole gist of the 
age, that this should be the meaning intended 
Pst. Cyril? For after describing Golgotha as | 
bros 5 G&ywos, Would it not have been flat, and 
tame, and jejune to speak of its heiyht, rather than 
of the pre-eminence attaching to it from the won- 
derful and all-imposing scene of which it had 
been the theatre? And as this is the common, 
the most generally received meaning of the word 
he uses, may we not fairly conclude that he does 
so use it, and understand him as speaking of 
Calvary, not as a mountain—the term having no 
such exclusive reference—but as a locality sacred 
above all others, and of surpassing dignity, on | 
account of the grand, and solemn, and momentous 
transaction which had been there consummated ? 

That pauduevos should be rendered conspicuous, 
I do not complain; but of the inference drawn 
from it, I do. Because a thing is conspicuous, it | 
does not follow that it is elevated in the sense of | 
height. The sea is conspicuous, and I look upon it, 
at this moment, from the room in which I am | 
writing, not because the sea is higher than this 
room, but because this room is higher than the 
sea. But pavduevos—for it is better to keep to the 
original—is a term of wide extent. It is expres- | 
sive of anything that may be seen, and, meta- 
phorically, of anything that is remarkable. In 
this latter sense the Greeks often used it, and we | 
perhaps more often so. Of Calvary, therefore, 
whether mountain or valley, if its true site were 
known and could be seen, gawduevos might justly 
be predicated of it. And that it is predicated of 
it, gives not a whit stronger support to the belief | 
of its being a mountain, than to the opposite one 
of its being a plain. 

I consider “ conspicuously testifies ” as too strong | 
arendering for papripe: pawdueros, and scarcely 

e out by the Greek. 

As to ai wérpau, I do not see its bearing upon the 
atgument. Rocks exist apart from mountains— 
on the surface and below it. Hence the rending 
of the rocks, and their after rent appearance, as 
mentioned by St. Cyril, is, to my mind, quite 
beside the question. “That “the very stone of the 
sepulchre was still lying there,” is even more 80 ; 
4 this, if adduced in proof of anything, must be 
of our Lord’s burial, as it could add nothing to 
the evidence of Calvary being a mountain. 

In concluding, I would repeat what I said in my 
former short paper, that I am competent to give 
ho opinion on the question itself, nor have I any 
bias either way. I have only spoken to the evi- 
dence brought forward, and of this I see no reason 
to alter my view, that it falls short of supporting 





the fact which is based upon it. I think we have 
nothing to do with what St. Cyril was as a man, 


| or his residence at Jerusalem, or his catechising 


on the very spot in question. All that we Aave 
to do with is, what he says, and to decide upon it, 
as matter of evidence, whether it be sufficient to 
establish the fact of Calvary’s being a mountain, 
or whether it be not. Some may conclude it is; 
others, with myself, may judge it not to be so. 
We may agree to differ; and differing, be friendly 
none the less. 

I thank Mr. M‘Gricor ‘for his kindly notice of 
my former remarks. I thought he would not take 
it amiss to be set right as to the quotation from 
Sozomen. We are all liable to me inaccuracies, 
and for myself I have nearly always found that in 
quoting at second hand I have become the uncon- 
scious and unintentional propagator of some silly 
blunder or other. <pMuND Trew, M.A. 

P.S.—I have consulted a near neighbour, an 
eminent Greek scholar, on the passage from St. 


| Cyril; and he says, “ out of which little about 
| the ‘ Mount’ can be gathered.” 


LORD CAMPBELL’S “LIFE OF LORD LYND- 
HURST”: 
THE RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMPENSATION BILL. 
(4" S. vii. 280.) 
I was once plaintiff in @ case tried before Lord 
Campbell, and the hearing had not proceeded 
very far when “my Lud” turned round to the 


| jury, and made some remarks damaging to my 


claim. I did not get a verdict, but I was con- 
soled by the assurance of those about me that 
the defendant would never be able to hold his 
verdict. Such proved to be true. I obtained a 
new trial immediately, and ultimately my cause. 
The future biographer of this chancellor will be 


| able to find plenty of like cases illustrative of his 
| anticipation of the cases before him. 


So much for his character asa judge. Lop 
Lyrretton has described him as a biographer; 
and now a few words upon him as a legislator. 


I believe that his Bill for compensating railway 


accidents has been the source of more frauds, 
falsehoods, and legal chicanery than any other 
enactment that was ever passed. By the last 
Report of the Brighton Railway, it appears that 
the New Cross accident cost 74,0101, and there 
was not a single person killed. The company 
have since convicted one woman who obtained 
compensation ; and they have attempted to get 
back the amount of compensation and costs, but 
“no money returned” is the motto of “the hon- 
ourable profession.” 

How many cases of the same character there 
were of which the company had suspicion, but 
which they could not bring to justice, I cannot 
say, but I am quite sure that if Lonp Lrrreitoy 
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would take the trouble to inquire of the several 
companies they would give him such facts as 
would soon make him cease to regret that his 
“little embryo pet lamb” was taken from him, 
and, I will even venture to say, make him blush 
for the part he took in originating it. 

For the accident that occurred at Ascot some 


few years ago the South Western Company paid | 


over 60,0004. There were 500 persons in the 
train, and they compensated 600. ‘The reason 
given for this was that the company knew from 
experience that the noble institution, the British 
jury, would never give a verdict in favour of the 
company. Fine work this for the lawyers. 

There was a man who lived at Worthing prose- 
cuted some time ago, and it was shown that he 
made a business of getting compensation when- 
ever an accident occurred. I have no doubt there 
are many “black sheep” now who are working the 
“ pet ewe lamb” to get money out of the London 
and North Western Company for clients who never 
were near Harrow when the accident occurred. 

I hope and believe that Lorp Lyrretron’s 
memory will be respected and revered for his cha- 
racter and abilities, and he need not envy the 
fame of one who was so partial a judge, and so 
unscrupulous a biographer, for carrying a Bill 
fraught with so much wrong. 

If Lorp Lyrretron wishes for immortality in 
connection with this measure, let him introduce a 
Bill to amend it in such a way as, without reliev- 
ing railways of their liabilities in case of neglect, 
will — poor shareholders being robbed by 
the dishonest. The ancestor of his Lordship 
threw some light on the law: let his Lordship 
do something to purge it of one of its black spots. 

CLARRY, 


MezzoTint OF OLIVER CROMWELL, ONCE THE 
Property oF BRapsHAW THE ReercrpE (4 S. 
vi. 345, 445.)—A copy of your interesting paper 
of October 22, 1870, Tes * sent to _ ee 
friend of mine, on account of the notice of a 
curious print of Oliver Cromwell. I possess a 
similar print, or rather mezzotint, which has a 
very valuable history attached to it. This mez- 
zotint belonged to Bradshaw the regicide, who 
possessed Bradshaw Hall, near Bolton-le-Moors, 
and has never been but in two houses, that of 
Bradshaw Hall and my own. My mezzotint was 

urchased, along with some other matters, by the 
ate James Hardcastle, who for some years resided 
at Bradshaw Hall, and he gave it to my father. 
The print in my possession is considered the best 
_- of mezzotint engraving known, and is 
the most beautiful work of art of that kind 1 ever 
saw, possessing now a freshness and depth com- 
bined with a softness of toning of the shadows, as 
if it had just issued from a publisher's hands. It 
differs in nothing from the one described by Mr. 








LENIHAN, and is well known by antiquaries and 
others as a perfect gem of its kind. 

I never heard of another similar one, but am 
informed, on reliable authority, that there is also 
a copy of this print engraved by Charles Turner, 
but I have not seen any of these. 

L. G. Srarxrr, Lt.-Col. Q.L.R.Y, 


Huntroyal, Burnley, Lancashire. 


“ Anma Curist1” (4% S. vii. 322.) —This 
prayer is generally supposed to have been com- 
sosed by St. Ignatius of Loyola. It has always 
| von a favourite with his society, and finds a place 


| in all their books of devotion; which would not 


robably have been the case had it been written 
y St. Thomas of Aquin; for the Jesuits have 


| never been found to prefer the compositions of 











the Dominicans. In that well-known prayer- 
book, the Celeste Palmetum, it is called “ Brevis 
et pia Oratio S. Ignatii”; but in the Parvum 
Celeste Palmetum, of which I have the edition of 
1764, the “ Anima Christi” is introduced as only 
“§, P. Ignatio olim familiaris.” F. C. 


THe ScHOOLMASTER ABROAD IN STAFFORD- 
suire (4° S. vii. 121, 180, 311.)—To say “ The 
Lye Waste is a common,” gives rather an inexact 
impression. It was a common, a waste of the 
manor of the Foley family, as the name still im- 

lies, but that was a great many years ago. There 
is hardly any common or waste there now, as it 
is all covered with buildings, pits, and works of 
all sorts, much of it freehold, acquired as Fit- 
HOPKINS states. 

The place had begun to improve even at the 
date he mentions. The improvement is almost 
wholly due to an excellent gentleman named Hill, 
who many years ago built and enclosed a church, 
parsonage, and schools there. It had long been 
singularly happy in the character of the incum- 
bents of the church, two of whom were Mr. Hill's 
own sons, LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Extcer, I humbly opine, is wrong both in date 
and locality, in affixing the blooding of the “poop” 
to his Lancashire neighbours. I heard the fact 
years ago, fathered on the Black-country, from the 
lips of a distinguished R.A., and almost ipsissimis 
verbis. Furthermore, I have been credibly in- 
formed by a leading ironmaster of that district of 
Cimmerian gloom, that such is the hold which 
“the dawg” has taken upon the native mind in 
and around Bilston, that on one occasion, when ny 
pitman’s wife had lost her child, she voluntarily 
adopted her husband's (or neighbour's) bull-pup 
bereft of maternal solicitude, and actually herself 
suckled the interesting creature until it was sufli- 
ciently advanced in life to maintain its own rights 
and consequence, and in a fair way to prove by 
its prowess the illustriousness of its descent and 
the unusually tender care bestowed on its mature 
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and early education. I can hear more than one 
of your readers exclaim, “Credat Judeeus Apella!” 
Moortanp Lap. 


Tue OnE or ArtHUR Grey (4" S. vii. 207.) — 
The chief point of cruelty in Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu’s authorship of the above lay perhaps in her 
ladyship’s intimate knowledge of the hard fate 
of Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Murray. Both ladies 
had frequented very much the same circles of 
society. The heads of their families held office in 
the same department in the earliest administrations 
of George I. 

Mrs. Murray’s husband used to introduce her to 
partners ata ball, and then threaten to kill her for 
dancing with them. At last it became absolutely 
necessary, from his unreasonable conduct, for his 
wife to return to her father’s house. It was under 
these circumstances that the rascally valet as- 
saulted her, and that Lady Mary wrote her aggra- 
vating ode, if not the coarse street ballad also, 

In the ode she professes to give, as the result 
of the footman’s observation of his mistress’s life, 
a series of coarse amours. Lady Mary describes 
her friend as ringing in the morning for the foot- 
man to bring her tea into her bedroom. These 
might be the fashions her ladyship was accus- 
tomed to witness among her acquaintances, but 
were probably most unlike those permitted in the 
nearly Puritan household in which Mrs. Murray 
lived, and a whisper of scandal never rested on 
her name. 

It is true, indeed, that Mrs. Murray’s family is 
supposed to trace its origin to a race of kings of 
Scotland (the Balliols), who were not lucky. Her 
grandfather, Mr. Baillie of Jerviswood, was the 
protomartyr in Scotland of the short but final re- 
volution which rid the country of the old Stuarts ; 
and even in song and jest the name has been gene- 
rally unlucky in England also. But was that a 
reason why Lady Mary should crucify her friend 
with an ode or stab her with a ballad? The wit 
and its place on the list may perhaps justify or 
explain its retention, but its original offensiveness 
and its indecency might exclude it. The editors 
employed by a great publisher might scruple to 
interfere with it, but perhaps a noble great-grand- 
son of the author might be more inclined to be 
critical for his relatives’ sake. E. C. 


ParLosopnicaL NaKepness (4 §, vii. 259.)— 
I would refer your correspondent to Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, where society is represented in a 
state of nudity in order to show the influence and 
emblematic meaning of those garments in which 
decent people have generally thought it necessary 
to array themselves. In this work we have a pic- 
ture of a naked duke addressing a naked House 
of Lords, naked kings wrestling with naked carmen, 
and other vagaries of fancy, which will be ex- 
plained by the following remarks of the author :— 











“ Considering our present advanced state of culture, it 
might strike the reflective mind with some surprise that 
hitherto little or nothing of a fundamental character, 
whether in the way of philosophy or history, has been 
written on the subject of clothes. In all speculations, 
man has figured as a clothed animal, whereas he is by 
nature a naked animal, and only in certain circumstances 
by purpose and device masks himself in clothes.” 

The author endeavours to show that the first 
ary of clothes was not warmth or decency, 

ut ornament. He introduces us to the aboriginal 
savage, with his beard hung round him like a 
matted cloak, and his body sheeted in its thick 
natural fell. Hunger he satisfies by the chase, 
warmth he finds among dry leaves or in the 
hollow tree, but for decoration he must have 
clothes. 

For another exponent of the literature of the 
fig-leaf, I will turn to some of Addison’s papers 
in The Guardian. In No. 100 he censures the 
scantiness of female dress, and advises his fair 
readers to “imitate the innocence and not the 
nakedness of their mother Eve.” Nos. 116, 134, 
140 also treat of bare necks and shoulders; and 
the propensity of the ladies of that time to dis- 
pense with clothing is apparent from the follow- 
ing :— 

“In the beginning of the last century, there was a 
sect of men among us who called themselves Adamites, 
and appeared in public without clothes. This heresy 
may spring up in the other sex if we do not put a timely 
stop to it, there being so many in all public places who 
show so great an inclination to be Evites.” 

JULIAN SHARMAN, 

6, Frederick’s Place, E.C. 

Foolish notions of this sort were refuted long 
ago by St. Thomas Aquinas (obit. 1274) in his 
Postilis on Genesis, cap. iii. v. 21. W.H.S. 


ENGLISH QUEEN BURIED AT Porto Fino (4" 58. 
vii. 208.) —Isabel, daughter of King Jobn, and 
wife of Friedrich II., Emperor of Germany, died 
at Foggia, Dec. 1, 1241. Is she the “ English 
queen ” concerning whom your correspondent in- 
quires ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Arabic NuMERALS IN WELLS CATHEDRAL (4" 
S. vii. 282.)—The Rev. Alban Butler, in a note 
to his Life of St. Teresa, Oct. 15, mentions an 
instance of the figures 1090 having been dis- 
covered in the window of a house in Colchester, 
part of which is a Roman wall; and another from 
a chimney-piece in the parsonage of Helendon in 
Northamptonshire, where is inscribed “ M° 133,” 
being the date 1133. He also states that Dr. 
Wallis has proved that these figures were known 
in England before 1150. They are seldom met 
with at the end of the thirteenth century, and very 
rarely in the fifteenth and even sixteenth. 

At a meeting of the British Archeological As- 
sociation, April 1, 1846, Mr. Wright made some 
interesting remarks on these numerals, erroneously 
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called Arabic, referring their introduction to Pope 
Sylvester II. at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. In the notice in the Liter 
of these remarks examples of the earliest forms of 
these figures are given. (See Literary Gazette for 
April 4, 1846, p. 318.) F. C. H. 
These are not very uncommon in medizval 
work. For examples see the plate at the end of 


Godwin’s Archeologist’s Handbook. 1 have lately | 


seen two at Fountains Abbey, and two in Ripon 
Minster :— 

1. Above the great west window of Fountains, 
with rebus of Abbot Dernton. 1494. 


2. In the interior arch of an east window in | 
the Lady chapel at Fountains, angel bearing scroll | 


with “ Anne Domini 1483.” 


3. On miserere by dean’s stall, Ripon Minster. | 


1489. 

4, At the end of stalls near bishop's throne. 
1494. 

In all these the 4s are made of a line doubled 
and crossed like a figure 8 incomplete at bottom. 


I have examined hundreds of early bell-inscrip- | 


tions, but do not remember any pre-reformation 


Arabic figures in them. When dated, which is | 


seldom the case, the date is expressed in numerals 
or in words. J.T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

[On this subject, and in reply to a similar query, The 
Builder for April 15 says :—*“ We know of none on stone 
earlier than the inni 
date 1445 in Heathfield Church, Sussex, is an example 
we have often quoted. The numerals occur in MSS. of 
the preceding century.” ] 

Priory or St. Ermernan (4 §. vii. 304.) — 
If Wirrrip or Gaiway consults the preface to 
The Records of the Priory of the Isle of May, an 
elegant little work, ably edited by Dr. John 


Stuart for the Society of Scottish Antiquaries in | 
1868, he will find ample information as to its | 


transfer by the abbot of Reading to the see of 
St. Andrews. Abbot Robert de Burghgate seems 
to have been the seller and Bishop William 
Wishart the purchaser. Ane1o-Scorvs. 


Sewell of Chatham, co. Kent, whose will is dated 
April 6, 1660, had by his wife Judith two sons; 


the eldest, John, a merchant in London, whose | 


will is dated July 2, 1692, had by his wife Abi- 
gail four sons; of these sons the second, Thomas, 
appears to have been afterwards the Right Hon. 
Sur Thos. Sewell, Kt., Master of the Rolls, &c. 
EFFESSEA. 
Tue Reomsvs anv Scarvs (4" S. vi. 584; vii. 
132.)—There seems no doubt the rhombus is the 
turbot, but the scarus can hardly be the char, as I 
was taught at Eton that it was a fish that chewed 


its cud, as the cow. I apprehend it is a fish now 
unknown. 


Esoracem. | 


Gazette | 


Exeter. 
t entury : 
akg ey Sey. ale | Hyun: “Tae LAMENTATION oF A SINNER” 


| tion of the ghost of G-—— consequent thereon, 18 


Bisnor Morpgcar Cary, 1731 (4 S. vii, 234) 
| The following scrap of pedigree, compiled chi 
from particulars furnished by a member of this 
branch of the Carys, may possibly supply a clue 
to the information sought by Y. S. M.: — 
John Cary, merchant, of London = 





- one ae 
Mordecai Cary, Bishop of Killala, died 1751 = Catherine 
| 





Henry Cary (eldest son) Archdeacon of Killala = 


William Cary (a younger son), of Bevere, near 
Worcester = 





| Rev. Henry Francis Cary = ............ , dau. of John 

| (eldest son), baptized Fran- | Ormsby, Esq., of Dublin? 
cis Henry, the translator of 

Dante. 


F. S. Cary, 


Capt. obey, of Woodland House, 
Leamington. 

Was the John Cary who heads this list iden- 
tical with John Cary who was buried at Putney, 
1701, wt. 57 ?ggSee Lysons’ Environs of London, 
| vi. 413, and Aubrey’s History of Surrey, vi. 129. 
R. Dyrmonp. 


(4* 8S. vii. 298.)—According to Roundell Palmer's 


| Book of Praise this hymn is by Mardley, and is of 
| the date 1562. 


Part of it is given as a hymn in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. 


Tuos, Austin, Jus. 
Hitchin. 


“°TIs BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND LOST,” ETC. 
(4* S. vii. 301.) —“ Magis gauderes quod habueras 
[amicum], quam meereres quod amiseras.” — 
Seneca, Epist. 99. This sentiment, upon which 
the philosopher enlarges in his usual style, is a 


| more exact as well as an earlier anticipation of 
Sir Taomas Szwaut (4 8. vii. 305.)—Robert | 


Tennyson’s lines than the quotation from Con- 
greve. G. F. 8. E. 


Lorp BrovGHaM AND HIS CoLLEGcE FRIEND 
G (4 S, vii. 277.)\—The story at p. 201 of 
Lord Brougham’s Autobiography of an agreement 
with his college friend G that whichever died 
first should appear to the other, and the appari- 








certainly not new. In the Mémoires du Comte de 
Rochefort (ed. Cologne, 1688, ‘p. 419) a similar 
compact is stated to have been made between 
the Marquis de Rambouillet, the eldest son of 
the celebrated Marquise and the Marquis de Preci. 
The former (known only as the Marquis de Pisani, 
his father being alive) predeceased his friend, and 
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was killed at the battle of Nordlingen in 1645, at 
thirty years of age. 

The author of the Mémoires du Comte de Roche- 
fort is supposed to be Gratien de Courtilz, who, 
after suffering a lengthened imprisonment in the 
Bastille, died in Paris, May 6, 1712. - 

S. W. T. 


Cryrtoerapny (4 §S. vii. 155, 291.)—Mar. 
Beare has made a mistake in his evolution of the 
last cryptogram given by J. R. C. at p. 155, and 
curiously J. R. C. has also made a slight mistake 
in one symbol. The third letter of the first word 
should be symbolized by 30 instead of 32, and 
then the whole sentence reads “ Hang the bearer.” 
The method on which this cipher is constructed 
is very ingenious, and sufficiently simple in work- 
ing to make it worth knowing. J. H. Exxis. 

How Mr. J. Beare gets “ Find the deceit ” out 
of J. R. C.’s last cryptogram is a mystery. Though 
there is an error in the first word (28, 19, 32, 21 
being printed for 28, 19, 30, 21), yet the meaning 
is obvious from J. R. C.’s third equation—“ Hang 


the bearer.” LARCHDEN. 
The key to J. Brare’s cryptogram is— 
ABCDEFGH 


25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18, 
&c. &c.; or, to put it in the form of an equation, 
r= 2-P. 
But I think he overlooks the essence of J.R.C.’s 
system, which is, that the value of x changes 





with great impetuosi h the narrow en- 
trance of the river, rismg at the full and ch 

of the moon not less than fifty feet. Hence 

Cymric name “ Estrig-hoewal,” the rapid eddy or 
whirling tide, corrupted into Strig-oil, Stroghill, 
&ce. The situation being a favourable one for 
trade, at the confluence of two navigable rivers, 


| the early English settlers conferred on it the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


name of Ceap-stowe, modernised into Chepstow, 
the market or place of trade. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 

The derivation of Strigolium from Strata Julia 
seems reasonable enough. Conf. Friué from 
Forum Julii, The name may also be derived from 
another appellation of the Wye, from the Celtic 
y (3) dwr gowel, the transparent or clear stream. 
Conf. the Gaelic geal, white, fair, bright, clear. 
Chepstow of course means simply market-place. 

R. 8S. CHARNocK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Dis-sprrit (4 S. vii. 186, 294,)—It is remark- 


| able that while thinking to correct me Mr. J. H. 


with the value of a and db, so that in the case of | 


double letters, or of a letter occurring twice in a 
word, the value of xis not the same each time, 
thus taking away a great aid to any one trying to 
decipher the cryptogram. I differ from J. Bratz 
about (3) in J. R. C.’s article, which I think is 
correctly involved (with one exception), and means 
“Hang the bearer.” The first word should be 28, 
19, 30, 21, instead of 28, 19, 832, 21. Will J. R. C. 
let me know if I am right ? P. R. H. P. 

Sun-prat Inscrretions (4 S, vii. 255.) — 
Allow me to add one to P. W. 8.’s sun-dial in- 
scriptions :— 

On a Clock at Pisa. 
“Vado e vengo ogni giorno ; 
Ma tu andrai senza ritorno.” 

Where is this common inscription originally 

found — 
“ Pereunt, et imputantur ? ” 
W. (1.) 

Cuepstow = Estrienoret (4 S. vii. 34, 290.) 
There is no difficulty in the explanation of these 
names themselves, or in their application to the 
same locality. 
_ The Cambrian names of places are usually de- 
rived from the natural features or phenomena of 
the neighbourhood. At the embouchure of the 
Wye, where Chepstow is situated, the tide rushes 





I, Oakey did not observe that he was saying 
exactly the same thing, with a little more. 
“Pours out the spirit of the book into the 
scholar.” What, then, is pouring one thing 
into another but imfusing it? Pouring into one 
thing necessarily implying pouring ow of another. 
But now as to the present meaning of the word : 
when we say of any one that such or sueh a 
thing dis-spirits a person, or that he is dispirited, 
do we mean that the spirit is powred vut of him 
into another, and that what he loses the other 
gains? I think not, but the rather as I have 
already stated, the meaning is “deprived of spirit,” 
or, as the dictionaries say, “ to exhaust the spirits.” 
A similar change is to be found in the word pre- 
vent = formerly to go before or to direct, now to 
hinder or obstruct. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

Baptism FoR THE Degap (4" §, vii. 107, 263.) 
If not intruding too much on the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” perhaps the following extract from 
Thomas Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron may be worth 
citing :— 

“It may be demanded, what manner of Baptisme this 
was ? With submission of my judgement, I understand 
this place with S. Ambrose of « Sacramental washing, 
applyed unto some living man in the name and behalf of 
his friend, dying without Baptisme, out of a superstitious 
conceit, that the Sacrament thus conferred to one alive, 
in the name of the deceased, might be available for the 
other dying unbaptized. As if the Apostle did wound 


| those superstitious Corinthians with their owne quils, and 
| prove the resurrection of the dead from their own erro- 


neous practise ; telling them in effect, that their super- 
stitious custome of baptizing the living for the dead, were 


| vaine and boctless, if there were no resurrection. And 





therefore the Apostle useth an emphatical distinction of 
the persons, in the next immediate verse, saying, Why 
are we also in jeopardy every hour, he inferreth the re- 
surrection by force of a double argument, the first, drawne 
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from their superstitious baptization for the dead; the 
second, from the hourly jeopardy and perill wherein wee, 
that is, himself and other Christians are. So that, as 
that Father noteth, the Apostle doth not hereby approve 
their doing, but evinceth their hope of the resurrection 
from their own practice, though erroneous. That there 
was Vicarium tale baptisme (as Tertullian calleth it, 
Resur. Carnis) in use among the Marcionites, is evident, 
yea and among the Cerinthians also (Epiphan. de Cerin- 
thianis heres. 28) the manner thereof is thus described 


(Chrysost. 1 Cor, 15): When any Catechumenist died, some | 


liring person placed under the bed of the deceased, they 
came unto the deceased party, and asked him whether he 
would be baptized? then he replying nothing, the party 
under the bed answered for him, saying, that he would be 
baptized; and thus they baptized him for the dead, as if 
they acted a play upon the stage.” (P. 240, edit. London, 


1655.) 
R. C. 

Cork. 

Tue Bonrs Anp CorFrIN-NAIts oF RopERT 
Bruce (4 S. vii. 207.)—It is surely a “ fact” 
which had been better left to oblivion, that in 
1838 “the widow of the late Dr. Gregory, of 
famous classical and medical memory,” was pos- 
sessed of “ the bones and coffin nails of Robe 
Bruce”! But I think your esteemed corres- 

ndent G. will for once agree with me in think- 
ing that such an imputation as this, against the 
memory of the eminent physician, cannot be true. 
He who took such relics as the bones of the hero 
from their resting-place must have been a thief | 
for thieving’s sake. Let us hope that the authen- | 
ticity of these same “bones” is on a par with | 
that of the rowelled “spurs” traditionally be- | 
lieved to be those of the king, but, according to | 
Mr. Bernwarp Samira (4" S. vi. 120), ofa seven- 
teenth century pattern! Such “ facts” must be 
well verified before admission to the Index of 
“Nn. & Q.” AnGeto-Scotvs. 


ALBANEY AND AMONDEVILLE (4" S. vii. 234, 
312.)—Azure a fret or is quartered by the Uve- 
dales of Wickham for “ Scures,” the lords of the 
manors of Nately Scures and of Wickham, co. 
Hants. Jobn de Uvedale, Esq. (son and heir of 
Sir Thomas de Uvedale), married Sibilla, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir John de Scures, 
Knight. The arms of the Uvedales will be found 
blazoned in Baigent and Russell’s Practical Manual 
of Heraldry, 1864, p. 33. 

Sir Edward Griffin of Braybroke and Dingley, 
co. Northam. Knt., married Frances, one of the 
daughters and coheiresses of Sir William Uvedale 
of Wickham. She died 1659. A complete pedi- 
gree of the Uvedales of Wickham will be found 
in the Surrey Arch. Soc. publications, vol. iii. 

Cc. R. 

“ WHETHER or no” (4 §S, vii. 142, 286.)— 
The Bible also is in favour of no. See Exod. xvi. 
4, and Deut. viii. 2. 

With the Bible and Shakespeare in its favour | 





the phrase stands exonerated from the charges of 


art | 


| Dublin, sealed in black 
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being “ slip-shod,” “ slovenly,” and “ ungram-. 

| matical.” J. M. Cowrzn 

Ben Jonson, in his Erecration against Vulcan, 
tells us he wrote — 


“ A Grammar too, 
To teach some that, their nurses could not do; 
The purity of language.” 


And as he was most careful of his own style, and 
often revised his words and sentences, it may not 
be amiss to supplement the examples given by 
R. M. with these which I have casually, and with- 
out looking for them, come across :— 


|  Fallace (a lady). I know not whether you received it, 
or no.” —Every Man out of His Humour, Act V. Se, 10, 
“ Kitely (speaking slowly and with deliberation).— 
But, whether his oath can bind him, yea, or no ; 
Being not taken lawfully ? ha! say you?” 
Every Manin His Humour, Act LI, Se. 3. 
B.N, 


MovryinG, or BLack-EDGED WRITING-PAPER 
(4" §. vii. 209, 309.) —Black wax no doubt came 
into use at least as early as black-edged paper. 
I have letters sealed in black by Charles Carr, 
Bishop of Killaloe in 1721, and by Thomas Smyth, 
Bishop of Limerick anté 1725, with a nomination 
to the Vice-Chancellorship of the University of 

y the great Duke of 
Ormonde in February 1714-5. The latter may have 
been owing to Queen Anne's death. Gort. 


I have been fortunate enough to hit upon an 
early reference to this article in Allan Ramsay's 
poems, with which I am making acquaintance for 
the first time, and they are worth being known. 
On p. 34, vol. ii. of the edition, Edinburgh, 1780, 
occurs the following stanza :— 

“ Thou sable-border'd sheet, begone, 
Harbour to thee I must refuse ; 
Sure thou canst welcome find from none, 
Who carries such ungrateful news.” 

The “sable-bordered sheet” summoned the 
poet to attend the burial of a friend, and was in 
use 150 years ago, for the next date in the volume 
is 1724. , 

One of Max Miiller’s discoveries seems antici- 
pated in page 37 :— 

“QO Daphne, sweeter than the dawn, 
When rays glance on the height, 
Diffusing gladness o’er the lawn, 
With strakes of rising light.” 
D. 

Lorp BrovenaM AND THE NIGHTINGALE 
Monvment (4" 8. vii. 277, 330.)—Why is this 
lady perseveringly called Mrs. Nightingale? As 
daughter (and coheiress indeed) of the second 
Earl Ferrars she is surely entitled to be called 
Lady Elizabeth Nightingale P. P. 

(Lady Nightingale died—at least so eays the inscrip- 
tion on the monument—Aug. 17, 1734, thereby confirming 
Mr, Picron’s statement. } 








to | 
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TeTRaGoNAL Inscrrprion (4 S. vii. 344.)— | 
The words attached to the letter E. in the in- | 
scription, “ Post tenebras, lux,” are from the Latin | 
Vulgate of the Book of Job, xvii. 12: “ Noctem 
yerterunt in diem, et post tenebras spero lucem.,” | 
The other three sentences, 1 suspect, were com- 
posed as appropriate accompaniments, pursuing 
the hopeful prospect opened by the first sentence 
to its close, in secure salvation. F. C. H. 


Bourrr or Burr (4" §. vii. 282.)—The original 
meaning and the local usage of this word as an 
eminence may perhaps be illustrated, if not 
reached, from the following words, which appear 
to be congeners :—“ Baare, the point, head, or top 
of ahill; birragh, pointed; brogzh, the breast or 
heights of mountains ; byrjey, high, elevated, emi- 
nent; byrragh, shurp-pointed.” (Kelly’s Manz Dict. 
Douglas, 1866.)—" Barr, point, top, tip, end, ex- 
tremity, head; bruthach, an acclivity, ascent, a 
steep, a hill-side, a precipice.” (McAlpine’s Gaelic 
Dict. Edinb. 1866.)—“ Bapp, the top, head, or 
summit of a thing; “ bappan, the tops of moun- 
tains; beappad’, the tops or cliffs of mountains, 
or rocks; bptixac’, an ascent, face of a hill.” | 
(O’Reilly’s Lrish Dict. Dublin, 1817.)—Add to 
these, “ berg, mons. Ulphilas, bairg . . . . Wach- 
terus berg dictum putat & bere, elevare.” (Ihre, 
Gloss. Suiogothicum, vol. i. col. 168, fol. Upsal, 
1769.) —* Bar, culmen, Isl.” (Junius, Etym. fol. 
Oxon, 1743, s. v. “Barrow.”) But in Cleasby’s 
Icel. Dict. by Mr. Gudbrand Vigfusson (Oxford 
Clar. Press, 1869, p. 60), berg is said to have *‘a 
—_ name: a rock, elevated rocky ground.” 

ompare also berg Germ., bjarrg Dan., and bioph 
Ang.-Sax. (Somner’s Dict.) Halliwell, in his Dict. 
of Archaic and Prov, Words, gives “ barf, a hill. 
Yorkshire.” 

From all these authorities it seems reasonable 
to infer that the word burff, burf, or barf derives 
its meaning of an eminence from the root bar 
or baare, which is found in so many languages, 
especially in those of the Celtic and Gaelic fami- 
lies, in the sense of top or head. E. A. D. 

Shillingstone Rectory. | 


Doubtless the same as the Lincolnshire word | 
Barff, used of a long low ridge—e. g. Howsham | 
Barif, Metheringham Barff. Atkinson (Clev.Gloss.) | 
connects it with bargh, barugh, bauryh, berg, &c., | 
the gutturals being changed to ff, as in thruff for | 
through, &e. ). | ae 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Gorse (4 S, vii. 323.)—The young lady who 
writes under the signature of Monre DE ALTo | 
must not expect to find many flowers with em- | 
blematic significations attached to them. Indeed, 
with the exception of a few very obvious ones, 
such as the lily, the rose, the amaranthus, &c., the | 
emblems given to flowers are yery arbitrary and | 





fanciful. The gorse is not at all a likely shrub to 
have any marked emblematical meaning; nor do 
I believe that any has ever been affixed to it. I 
could agree with the editor in the hint given in 
his note; but moved by a very different reason. 
The prickly nature of the plant is a sufficient 
warning to keep away from contact with it: and 
so far the gorse may be emblematical of the con- 
sequences of indulging, not what I could consci- 
entiously call “a good old English custom,” but 
what I must stigmatise with a holy Father as 
“ morsus diaboli.” F.C. H. 


Trencn’s Hursean Lectures (4 §., vii. 78, 
198.)— Having noticed the inquiry as to “the 
great poet of our modern world,” und the quota- 
tion from him made in “N. & Q.” according to 
the reference, I am enabled to supply the informa- 
tion from the original source. The Archbishop of 
Dublin writes to me that “the great poet is 
Goethe, and the great pagsage is at the opening 
of his Faust.” Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 


Bismarck Anticipated: “ StewIne IN THEIR 
own Gravy” (4 §, vii. 187, 272.) — 
“ My father’s ghost comes thro’ the door, 

Though shut as sure as hands can make it, 

And leads me such a fearful racket, 

I stew all night in my own grease.” 
Cotton’s Virgil Travestie, p. 35, 1807, 14th edition. 

Lovisa Jut1a NorMAN. 


I think I can give a closer parallel from Thomas 
Fuller's “ Life of Duke d’Alva”: — 

“ And lest the maintaining of garrisons might be bur- 
densome to the king his master, he laid heavy imposi- 
tions on the people: the duke affirming that these coun- 
tries were fat enough to be stewed in their own liquor, and 
that the soldiers here might be maintained by the profits 
arising hence. Yea, he boasted that he had found the 
mines of Peru in the Low Countries, though the digging 
of them never quitted the cost.”—The Holy State and 


| the Profane State, by Thos. Fuller, D.D. (London, W. 


Pickering, 1840), p. 396. 
T. W. C. 


Mrs. Oom (4" S. vii. 210.)—Mrs. Oom was a 
lady well known to many persons still living for 
her musical talents and many accomplishments. 
She married secondly the Right Hon. Joseph 
Planta, some years M.P. for Hastings. 

Amicus. 


Tae Great Bear AND SumMER RAINFALL 
(4" §S. vii. 300.)—It would be satisfactory to 
know what the “ skilful old gardener, a native of 
Yorkshire,” means by saying that “the Great 
Bear is on this side of the North Pole.” 

W. M. SHewett. 

Rustington, 


~ 


Tue Priory or Corpincnam (4 S. vii. 187, 
311.)—I regret that I did not, as I intended, write 
the present note on the appearance of the former 
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notice in p. 187, Le, might mage saved = 
etymological speculation im the latter (p. 311). 
Caaty’s Bridge near Berwick, a well-known an- 
gling rendezvous by reason partly of a roadside 
Sablichonee there situated, derives its name from 
a former occupant of the said house, whose name, 
if I mistake not, was Swan, but who was univer- 
sally known as Canty (i. e. lively, cheerful, Jamie- 
son’s Scot. Dictionary, sub voce). in fact to this day 
the locality is most commonly mentioned without 


the bridge altogether ; e. & (schoolboy Joguiten) : | 
a 


“Where are you going on 
out to Canty’s.” 

It is rather a curious coincidence that my in- 
formation regarding Canty’s Bridge was derived 
from “a person of the name of Pilmore,” men- 
tioned by your correspondent J. M. P. E.N. 


German Eryrmotoeican Dicrronartes (4" S. 


turday, Jack?” “Oh, 


} 


| 


| cover, I desire to sa 


—. 


of “ Provincial Characteristics” the substitution of 


“ Et alios” for “Atque alios” in the last stangs 
of his translation. He would thus attain the 
desirable uniformity of a false quantity in every 
stanza, whereas at present the distinction has been 
conferred upon the first three only. A “ Scholar” 
who could - guilty of “sempér audax,” “ prosé. 
quitur,” and “ inhiat,” might very well have given 
us “ &t alios,” or “at ubi.” Is there no such thing 
as a Gradus in all Dublin ? 

Of certain eccentricities of rendering, which it 
might not require a “lynx-eyed critic” to dis- 
nothing. The renderi 
“ex decies novies” for “nine out of ten times 
will be readily accepted by your readers, if for no 
other reason, at least on the score of novelty. 


C. 8. J., M.A. Oxon, 


The gentleman who. signs himself “ A. B., Ex- 


vii. 303.)—There are two books that would suit | Scholar, Trin. Coll. Dublin,” should look at his 
A Foreiener’s pupae Sanders’ Worterbuch 
der Deutschen Sprache, and Schwenck’s Warter- | 


buch der Deutschen Sprache, in Beziehung auf 
Abstammung und Begriffsbildung. Frankfurt am 
Main, Vierte Auflage. 1856, 8°. 

The former is a large work only known to me 
by title, but the Handwérterbuch by the same 
author is not etymological. Schwenck’s is a 
volume of 778 pages, of considerable merit, though 
occasionally rather crotchety. 


For the information of Mr. Cuarnock I take | 


this sows to mention that the Suio-Gothi- 
cum of Ihre means nothing else than Swedish, as 
Thre—the fons et origo as regards Swedish ety- 
mology—entertained the notion that the original 
pep ion of Sweden consisted of the Suiones of 
acitus with an admixture of Goths. 
J. H. Lunperen. 


Porst pe Vice (4*" S. vii. 255.)—In Johnson 
and Walker’s Dictionary I find “Point devise or 
device (in one word). 
—~_ by the needle; and the term point- 

is still familiar to every female: ina secondary 
sense, point devise became applicable to whatever 
was uncommonly exact, or constructed with the 


Pp. A. L. 


Hoxcvs tanatus (4 §, vii. 323.)—Mr. James 
Barrrren inquires why this grass is called “ York- 
shire fog.” He must be aware that the word fog 
in Scotland, and in our northern counties, signi- 
fies moss. 


by the needle.” 


fog, particularly in Yorkshire? In Ash’s Dic- 
tionary we find the name derived from the low 
Latin fogagium, and he gives for its meaning 
“ after-grass, not eaten in summer.”  F., C. H. 


Fatse Quantitres (4" 8. vii. 319.)—Allow 
me to suggest to the author of the Latin version 


May not then the Holcus lanatus, from | 
its soft woolly nature, have obtained the name of | 


In its primary sense, work | 


| 


| likely to make them, and therefore a 9 ably 





, s the | the copy is incorrect. 
and precision of stitches made or devised | P 


Latin verses again, and send to “N. & Q.” an 
amended copy. 

1, In the second line, the second syllable of 
“semper” is short, e. g. “Sempér ego auditor 
tantum” (Juv. Sat. 1. 1. 1). It may stand if 
altered thus: “ Audax, nec semper,” &c. 

2. In line three, “ ferocit” is scarcely classical. 

3. In the fourth line occurs “ prosipiam,” whose 
second syllable is always given as long, e. g.— 


“ Quid peccatorum prosapia corpore in illo.” 
Prevent. in Apoth., v. 1006. 


4. In the seventh line the writer makes the 
second syllable of “ prosequitur” Jong, but it is 
short, e. g.:— 

“ Prostquitur surgens a puppi ventus euntes.” 
Vinrc., 2, 8, 130. 

5. In the last line it is too great a licence to 
make the last syllable of “videat” Jong, before 
“ oecupat.” 

The tutors of Trin. Coll., Dublin, would never 
pass over four false quantities in sixteen lines, nor 
would an A.B. of that distinguished college be 


. A.D. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Withelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi De Gestis Pontificum 
Anglorum Libri Quinque, Edited from the Autograph 
Manuscript by N. E. 5. A. Hamilton. 


Historic and —— Documents of Ireland, A.D. 1172- 
1320, from the Archives of the City of Dublin, fos 
Edited by J. T. Gilbert, F.S.A., Secretary of the Pu 
Record ce of Ireland, 

These two new volumes of the important series of 

“Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 

during the Middle Ages,” now in course of publication 
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under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, differing 


so widely as they do in scope and object, are yet alike in | 


thing—the strong claim they put forth to public 
~ ition. The first, not only on the ground that it is 
the work of one of the most trustworthy of our English 
Chroniclers, William of Malmesbury, and that it is the 
foundation of the early ecclesiastical history of England, 
at least down to A.p. 1122, on which all writers have 
chiefly relied ; but further because, having hitherto been 
printed in a very inaccurate and unsatisfactory manner, 
it is now put forth with great care and judgment by Mr. 
Nicholas Hamilton, and that from a MS. which he shows 
good reason for believing to have been the author's auto- 

b, and to contain his latest additions and amend- 
ments. On the good service which the editor has rendered 
to historical students by its publication, it is needless to 


insist. 

So little has been done up to the present time to throw 
light upon the history of the municipal, middle, and 
trading classes in Ireland in connection with the rule of 
England in the twelfth and four following centuries, that 
a volume like Mr. Gilbert’s will be sure to find a ready 
welcome. It contains a series of documents from A.p. 
1172 to a.p. 1320, mainly connected with North Leinster, 
which, as including Dublin and Drogheda, constituted 
a principal portion of the Anglo-Norman settlement in 
Ireland. If the Documents have been widely dispersed 
and consequently far to seek—and the notice of their 
nature and places of deposit are by no means the least 
interesting portion of Mr. Gilbert’s introduction—and if 
when found many of them present great difficulties from 
being written during the early periods in contracted 
curial Latin or law French, replete with archaic techni- 
calities now long obsolete, still the search and labour 
have not been wasted, since they have produced a volume 
which throws much light upon a condition of society in 
Ireland of which as yet scarcely anything is known. 


Books RECEIVED.— Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott. 
By John Gibson, Writer to the Signet. (A. & C. Black.) 
An unpretending little volame, in which Mr. Gibson, 
who became the lawyer of Sir Walter in 1822, and was 
his friend and adviser through all his pecuniary difficul- 
ties, records his recollections of him, and in so doing 
increases our sympathy and respect for the great novelist. 

A Caution to Anglers, or “ The Practical Angler” and 
“The Modern Practical Angler” compared. By W.C. 
Stewart. (A. & C. Black.) Mr. Stewart, the author of 
The Practical Angler, who feels aggrieved at Mr. Pen- 
nell’s close imitation of his title, has written this little 
book to point out that the similarity in the two books is 
confined to the title-page, as no two systems of fly-fishing 
could be more distinct than those recommended by Mr. 
Pennell and himself. 


MonuMENT TO THE Soctn1.—A marble monument by 
the celebrated sculptor, Saracelli, is shortly to be erected 
at Sienna in memory of Lelius and Faustus Socinus, 
who were natives of that Italian city. This tribute has 
nothing of a religious movement about it: it is an honour 
to two Italian noblemen, who were distinguished for their 
learning and virtues. The Catholics of the municipality 
of Sienna have contributed 40/, towards the expense. The 
Socini died at Zurich, in Switzerland, and are believed 
to have been buried in the cathedral there, but the pre- 
cise spot is unknown. 


Deatn of Mr. HAtKeTT of THE ADVOCATES’ 
Liprary, Epinpurca.—Not only the private friends of 
this accomplished scholar, but all students of biblio- 
graphy, have sustained a great loss by his death, which 
took place last week. He was engaged at the time in 


the Herculean task of preparing a printed Catalogue of 
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the two hundred thousand volumes under his charge ; 
and had made considerable progress with a Dictiona 

of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Books, &c., which it 
is to be hoped will not be lost to the world. Mr. Halkett 


| was an occasional contributor to these pages, and we 


have received several warm tributes to his unvarying 
courtesy, which was no less remarkable than his great 
attainments. 


In our obituary we have to notice the death of Mr. 
James Whiting, a gentleman once well known in the 
printing profession. He died at Taunton on the 10th of 
this month, at the ripe old age of ninety-four. His name 
will be remembered by many in connection with The 
Atlas newspaper—a journal that in its time was most 
popular and successful. He was an elder liveryman of 
the Stationers’ Company. 


THosE who have just read the article a few pages for- 
ward (anté, p. 370) will hear with surprise and regret 
that the writer, Mr. Henry F. Hout, whose name must 
be familiar to them in connection with The Block Books, 
The Fairford Windows, &c., died on the 15th instant. 
Mr. Hott, who was an enthusiastic admirer of Albert 
Durer, is understood to have made large collections for a 
new biography of that remarkable artist. 


Ar a sale of old silver plate which occurred last week 
by Mr. Frayberg, at the Belgrave Auction Mart, two re- 
markable old Saxon cups of carved wood, embedded in 
silver, height about 10 inches, with handles and base of 
silver, of a very early date, realised 32/, 

Some fine specimens of Bristol china were sold during 
the past week at the Rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge. There were twenty-seven lots, which 
produced in the aggregate 1,052/. 14s.; of which a tea- 
pot given to Mrs. Burke, the wife of the great orator and 
statesman, brought 190/., and a milk-jug of the same 
fabric 115/. respectively. 

Lonxpon AND MippLesex ARCH-ZOLOGICAL Socrery. 
A general meeting of the society will be held at the hall 
of the Leathersellers’ Company, St. Helen’s Place, on 
Thursday, May 4, when the following papers will be 
read:—* Remarks upon the Charters, Records, and His- 
tory of the Leathersellers’ Company,” by W. H. Black, 
Esq.; “The Hospital of Le Papey, Bishopsgate,” by 
Rev. T. Hugo. Numerous drawings, prints, &c., of 
Leathersellers’ Hall and the neighbourhood, will be ex- 
hibited by J. E. Gardner, Esq. The society will then 
proceed to the church of St. Andrew Undershaft, when 
the following papers will be read:—*A_ brief Notice of 
the celebrated painter, Hans Holbein, as a parishioner of 
St. Andrew’s Undershaft,” by W. H. Black, Esq.: “ Re- 
marks upon the Records of the Church,” by W.H. Overall, 
Esq. From thence the society will go to the church of 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, where the rector, the Rev. R. Whit- 
tington, M.A., will make remarks upon the history of 
the church and the archives of the parish. 

Tue British Museum will be closed from May 1 to 7 
inclusive. 

LirerarRy INTELLIGENCE.—English life and charac- 
ters have furnished many interesting subjects of discus- 
sion to German Essayists recently—Dickens, Bulwer, 
Byron, Thackeray, Walter Scott, the Princess Charlotte, 
Turner, Stuart Mill, Carlyle, D’Israeli, Cobden, Lord Pal- 
merston, have stimulated German gravity and thorough- 
ness to more than usual liveliness in dealing with subjects 
living and acting in a land agitated far more than most 
countries by theconflicting currents of public life and eager 
discussion. Julian Schmidt and Fredrich Althaus have 
thus distinguished themselves in some new volumes of 
Charakterbilder. 
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SALe or Music sy THE Great Composers at Ox- 
Frorp.—We understand that a very choice and extensive 
collection of music of the highest class, embracing many 
Operas, Anthems, &c., by the first English and Foreign 

asters, with some music and songs by Tom D’Urfey, 
will shortly be brought to the hammer by Laycock of 
Oxford, whose shop in the High Street is well known to 
the bibliomane,. 

Mr. R. Carrutuers or Inversess,—The Senatus 
of the University of Edinburgh bas resolved to bestow 
the degree of LL.D. on Mr. Robert Carruthers of the Jn- 
verness Courier, in recognition of his knowledge of and 

-services to English literature. So says The Scotchman, 


to which we venture to add that no degree was ever | 


better deserved. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresees 
are given for that purpose: — 

BRoapen's ARTIFICIAL Memory, published by John Richardson, 

1827, with plates. 

Pixr’s MNEMONICS, published in Boston, U.S.A. 
PHAENOMNEMOTECHNY, by F. F. Gouraad. London, 1845. 
Wanted by Mr. C. W. Styring, Eldon Mount, Leeds. 
MonAnNT’s History oF Essex. 2 Vols. Large paper. 
Baipor’s History oF NoaTHawrroxsurar. 3 Vols. 


Suaw’'s History oF STAFFORDSHIRE. 2 Vols. 
Nrconois’ History or Leicester. 8 Vols. 
COLLINSON'S HISTORY OF SOMERSETSHIR'. 3 Vols. 
BLOMFIBLD's History oF NorFoik. 11 Vola 8vo, or 5 Vols. folio. 
Wanted by Ar. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 





Movers OnaTor. 2 Vols. royal 8vo. Or any other collection of 
modern speeches. 
JAMES MARTINEAU'S MISCRLLANIES. 2 Vols. 
Lire OF MADAME GUION. 8vo. 1772. 
Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, %, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Swaw's STAFFORDSHIRE. Vol. an 
EyTon's SHROPSHIRE. Part I. 
Wanted by Messrs. W. Downing $ Co., 74, New Street, Birmingham. 





, 
Aotices ta Correspondents. 

T. E.(Durham.) The latest and most condensed ac- | 
count of Praziteles and his works will be found in Dr. | 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, s.v. | 
“ Praziteles.” ‘e cannot trace Bonplantus as a sculp- | 
tor. 

A. 8.—On watching in the church porch on the Eve of | 
St. Mark, see “ N. & Q,.” 1" 5. iv. 170. 

Esrepare.—TIn type. 

P. F.—Has our Correspondent seen the MS. collections | 
of the late Mr. O. Smith in the British Museum ? 

Mr. Russell Smith's address is 36, Soho Square, | 
London, | 





Replies to other Correspondents in our next. 


Errata.—4* §. vii. p. 330, col. ii. line 2, for “ Frasier ” 
read “ Fraser” ; p. 334, col. i. line 10 from bottom, for 
“ mandarins” read “ murderers.” 

In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Stamp, the 
Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the Publisher | 
(including the Half-yearly Index), for Siz Months, will be 10s. 3d. (in- | 
stead of lis. 4d.), which may be paid by Post Office vor son at the 
Somerset House Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C | 


H. AYLOTT has in the Press a Catalogue of | 
e ve interesting SECOND-HAND BOOKS, consisting of rare 
Works in MS. relating to the City of London, and also Printed Works 
in Biography. Common Prayer Revision, Greek and Hebrew History, 
Letters minent Persons, Science, Theology, Topography, Voy- 
ages, &c. 
London: W. H. AYLOTT., Bookseller, 97, St. Paul's Road, Islington. 
N.B.— Early application for the Catalogue will oblige. 
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BY DR. LIONEL 8. BEALE, FR§, 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physi 
King's College Hospital. weston 





Nearly ready, 


Vital Theories and Religious Thought: 


With Five Coloured Plates, illustrating the Arrangeme: ivi 
Matter in the Tissues of Living Beings. Sumantae Living 


Now ready, 24 Plates (16 coloured), &. 6d. 


Disease Germs. Their real Nature. 


An original Investigation with the Aid of the highest Powers yet 
made. 


Bioplasm and its Degradation. Entrance of Disease Germs, 
—— Germs in fluids and secre- | Escape froi infected organism, 
ions. 
Nature and Origin of the Contagious Disease Germs. 
*e* This work discusses the Pathology of Contagious Diseases. 


Now ready, Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


Disease Germs. Their supposed Nature, 


An Original Investigation; with New Drawings, illustrating the 
furmation of Vegetable Germs. , 


Ofa Germ. : Spontaneous Generation. : 
Germs in the Air. Germs in the Tissues. é 


Dust and Disease. Germs in Disease. 
*»* Containing Critical Remarks on Dr. Tyndall's ‘ Dust and 
Disease.’ 





Second Edition, very much enlarged, 6s. 6¢. 8 Coloured Pilates, 


Life, Matter, and Mind; or Protoplasm. 


With Original Observations on Minute Structure and numerous 
New Coloured Drawings. 


*,* This work is partly original and partly controversial. 


Third Edition, 25s. Numerous Illustrations. 
On Kidney Diseases, Urinary Deposits, 
and Calculous Disorders ; 
Including the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment of Urinary 
Diseases, With full Directions for the Chemical and Microscopi- 
cal Analysis of the Urine in Health and Disease. 
The Plates separately, 415 figures, 12s. The Text, 
pp. 500, 15s. 





Fourth Thousand, lés. Fifty-eight Plates. 


The Use of the Microscopes in Practical 
Medicine. 


For Practitioners and Students in Medicine. Much enlarged. 


On Diseases of the Liver and their Treat- 
ment. 


A Second Edition, much enlarged, of the Author's Work on the 
Anatomy of the Liver. Numerous Plates. (Part I. shortly. 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS. 


Seventh Thousand, cloth 21s. Seventy Plates, 4 coloured. 


How to Work with the Microscope. 


This work is a complete manual of microscopical manipulation, and 
contains full description of many new processes of investigasion, 
with directions fur examining objects andor the highest powers, and 
for taking photographs. 


London: HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


*,* All these Works contain the results of the Author's 


| original investigations. They are illustrated with upwards 


of 2,000 Engravings, copied from the actual objects, all of 
which have been drawn on wood by the author himself or 
under his immediate superintendence. Many Illustrations 


| are Coloured. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 














NEW BOOKS. 





This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, TRAGEDIAN. 


With Extracts from his Son’s Journal. By JULIAN CHARLES YOUNG, M.A., Rector of Iimington. With 


Portraits and Sketches. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s. 


LIFE OF ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, FIRST EARL OF 


SHAFTESBORY, 1621-1683. By W. D. CHRISTIE, formerly Her Majesty” 8 Minister to the Argentine Con- 


federation and to Brazil. With Portraits. 


Tne QUARTERLY Review says—“ There are few characters in English history better worth studying than that of the first Earl of 


Shaftesbury. Mr. Christie is no ordinary biographer. Acute, cultivated, 
and views, he possesses the marked advantage of a peculiar training for his task. He has held high appointments in the diplomati 
ice, and was an active member of the House of Commons for some years. 


resources 





M: AC MILL: AN & 


‘her CAMDEN SOCIETY, FOR THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF EARLY HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 


IN 
aes PRESIDENT. 


SIR WILLIAM TITE, C.B., M.P.. V.P.S.A, &e. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEE TING will be held at No. 25, 

Parliament Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, May 2, at Four o'clock. 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, Hon, Secretary. 

The following Books have lately been issued to the Members :— 
I.~LORDS’ DEBATES IN 1621. Edited from the Notes taken by 
sa ah Elsing, by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, ES 

II. A LIFE OF MR. WILL J Au ~ Btrrseed AM. DEAN 
OF pu RHAM, edited by MR. EV rT GREEN, 2. THE 
EARL OF BRISTOL'S DEFENC E OF HIS NEG ie ‘ArrONS IN 
SPAIN, edited by 8. R. GARDINER, ESQ; 3. JOURNAL OF SIR 
FRANC IS WALSINGHAM. enue by C. T. MARTIN, B.A.—form- 
ing the Camden agen Vol. 








Ill—_LETTERS AND P/ Pens OF JOHN SHILLINGFOR D. | 
MAYOR OF EXETER, A.p. 1447-1450. Edited by STUART 
MOORE, ESQ. (Nearly ready. ) 

*5* Copies of Mr. Way's Edition of the “ PROMPTORIUM PAR- 
vue DY RUM,” the Three Parts in One Volume, half-moroceo, Rox- 
he Style, may be obtained by Members on application to MESSRS. 
NI HOLS, 2%, Parliament Street, Westminster, at the price of Fifteen 
Shillings per copy. 

Copies of DINELEY'S HISTORY FROM MARBLE may also be 
obtained by Gentlemen who are not Members of the Camden Society at 
the price of I&*. each Part; and copies of the “ PROMPTORIUM PAR- 
VULORUM ” at One Guinea each. 

For these early application is desirable. 

The Subscription to the CAMDEN SOCIETY is One Pound per 
Annum, payable in advance on the Ist of May in each Year. Applica- 
— for so rospectuses, or from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Mem- 

rs, may be addressed to MESSRS. NICHOLS, 25, Parliament Street, 

§.W., to whom all Subscriptions are to be pai 

All Communications on the subject of Subscriptions to be addressed 
to JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, ESQ.. as above, and all Post Office 
Orders for the payment “ ao same to be made payable at the Post 

Office, Parliament Street, 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1871. 


HE euscens that attended the Publication of their 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of former INTERNATIONAL 
xn held in London. Paris, and Dublin, fully justify the 
Proprietors of the ART-JOURNAL in announcing their intention of 
treating in a similar manner that which is to be opened at South 
Kensington on May the lst. Itis proposed to issue with the Number 
of the Journal for that month Twelve Pages devoted to the Illustra- 
tion of the most important and beautiful works of Art-Manufacture, 
both British and Foreign, which will be contributed to the Exhibitic m, 
and to continue such publication, monthly. to the end of the year. The | 
cost of the Jourgal (Price 2 2s. 6d. MONTHLY) will not, however, be 
thereby increased. 
The Catalogue will be printed on toned paper, and paged separately, 
#0 as to form a distinct Volume when completed. Every effort will be 
employed to render this Illustrated Report as least as attractive, inter- 
esting, and suggestively valuable, as its predecessors | 
Three Steel Engravings are given with each Number of the Art- | 
JOURNAL. 
London; VIRTUE & CO., City Road and Ivy Lane; 
And all Booksellers. 





application. 
‘ 


zealous, industrious, scrupulously accurate, justly confident in his 


: CO,, LONDON, 


MACMILLAN’S “MAGAZIN E. 
No. 139. 


FOR MAY. 
Price Is. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


-“ THE PANIC AED ITS LESSONS.” By EDWARD A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


“PATTY.” Chapters XXVII._XXXII. 

—“THE PAST AND FUTU RE RELATION OF IRELAND 
TO GREAT BRITAIN.’ By the HON. GEORGE C. 

BRODRICK. 


— DARWINISM AND REL IGION.’ 
—“ INGRES By FREDERIC K W EDMORE. 


“AN AGE OF LEAD. ¥ 


= BOUT ERTRS OF THE C AMPAIGN: OF THE LOIRE.” By 
GABRIEL MONOD. Pa: 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 








Price — Shilling Monthly 

1 ees GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY 

" CoNTarNs : 

Preface to New Volume. By Sylvanus Urban. 

On the Comic Writers of England—No. II. Ben Jonson. By Charles 
Cowden Clarke. 

Chinese Society in Victoria. By the Rev. P. Aris Eagle. 

Bygone Celebrities.No. II. Mr. Nightingale’s Diary. By R. H. 


forne. 
A Fly Fishing Song. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
Coac hing. Alexander Andrews. 
‘he Charge orc avalry 
The Clairvoyant. F rom the German of Zschokke. 
A Season's Playgoing. By Frederick Wedmore. 
The University Boat Race. By Asteroid. 
Within and Without. No. V. The Great Herr Stein von Skork. By 

). Morier Evans. ? 
Table Talk. 

London: W. H. ALLEN, 13, Waterloo Place. 





(Continued.) 


1OINS.—FOR SALE, a considerable number of 

/ very FINE. and R. ARE SCOTTISH COINS, the Property of a 
Collector in Scotland +e ke the pursuit. In Geie. Specimens 
of Robert ITT., James ILI. and V., Mary, James VI., Charles I., and 
a Pattern Guinea of the Prete nder, as James VIII. (of which only four 
were struck). In Silver, a Penny of Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 
Carlisle Mint, unique and oxiee fine— a Penny of Malcolm IV. with 

“AN, evidently struck as Tanist of the kingdom, after the death of his 
father, Honey. and during the lifetime of his grandfather, David I.; 
others of William I., Alexander III., Early Coinage, Baliol, Bruce, &c. 
to the close of the Series, including a very beautiful Portrait Testoon of 
Mary. 1561—many fine and rafe Scotch Coins in billon. together with 
fine English and other Coins; also a Mahogany Cabinet, pierced for 
600 Coins and Medals._Address E. BURNS, 8, Latchmere oad, Bat- 
tersea Park, London, by whom Lists, with Prices, will be forwarded). 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4% S. VIL Aprit 29; 





XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated 4 Royal Charter...The FORTY- 
HTH ANNUAL EXHIBI ON of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance ls. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. THOS. ROBERTS, Sec 


THE ART- JOURNAL 


For MAY (price 2s. 6d.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
I. LE MALADE IMAGINAITRE, after A. SOLOMON 

Il. “A BABY WAS SLEEPING,” after F. W. Torna. 
Ill. ENGINEERING, from the Groap by J. LAWLor. 

Literary Contributions :—The Merchants of the Middle Ages, illus- 
trated; The Artists in Florence; Stately Homes of England —" 
Hall, illustrated; A Genuine Artistic Race; Obituary: J. Lockett, W 

mnett, G. Nicol, A. Vogt. and P. P. De Chavannes; Pritchett's Draw- 
ings; Marine Zoology at the Crystal Palace; George Morland in Pri- 
son; The Exhibitions of the Society of British Artists and the Works of 
Continental Painters, &c. &c. 

And several other Artic Fine Arts. 
With this number is issued Part I. of the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s. 6d 


sles relating te the 


, bound in cloth. 


VEBTU E & CO., %, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


London : 


HARLES WALTER, Bell Yard, Tempk 
4 coat ag ver and Advertising S gent Back Dates of the Times fo: 
many Th he Stock of Ancient Papers of the late JosErin On w HY 4 
of Cat erine Street, removed here. 


Bar, 


HE BOOKWORM, printed at 250 Copies ee is 
now complete by the publication of the Fifth and last volume 
A few pe t sets remaining, price 3/. 10s. Cacpeumt of numbers lost 
there can never be more than 150 sets perfect. Vols. ILI. 1V., and V 
ts. each. At the Office, 4, Brydges Street, W.C. 


OYDELL’S COLLECTION OF PRINTS, from 
Pictures painted for the purpose of illustrating the dramatic 
forks of Shakespeare by the Artists of Great Britain. wo volumes 
in one, and in splem preservation.—Apply by letter to J. C., care 
of this Paper.—Offerers to state price cay are willing to give. 


Bibliotheca Corneiana. 


Me tetion SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Auctioneers of Literary "Propert and Works illustrative 
Fine Arts, will SELL b JCTION at their House, ze. 13, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May and 
nine following days , at I procieely the valuable LIBRAR formed 
by the late BOLTON CORNEY, & R.8.L., Author of * D'Is- 
raeli's Curiosities of L: itereture *ihustrated ; Editor of Goldsmith's 
Poems, Thomson's “Seasons,” and other works ; a contributor to the 
“ Gentleman's Magazine,” and a publications, &c. Par- 
ticularly rich in early voyages and travels and works relating to 
America, in most languages; Spanish and Portuguese literature, includ- 
ing many volumes of the utmost degree of rarity; Bibliography, Poetry, 
Shakespeariana, Works of Dramatists, Anglo- Norman History, 

Universal Biography, and General Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of eight 


postage santa 


ler E LATE PROFESSOR DE MORG AN. 
CARTES-DE-VISITE of the late PROF. DE MORGAN may 
be obtained of SAW YER & BIRD, ¥hotograpne rs and Photo-dynamic 
Printers, 87, REGENT STREET, W.. price ls. eac “ The likeness 
of Professor De Morgan is ieee s most expressive.” Spectator. 


RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, opposite 
J the Abbey Church. FIRST-CL ASS ACCOMMODATION. 


Warm Mineral Water Bathe « under the sar 
Iss HAW KES WORT H, Manageress. 





R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so ly 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from 
by closest a They will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will p— de and pune teeth _that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
wy ~ teeth stopped and ren- 
iered s sound and ‘aseful i in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 
Consultations free. 











PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Jouw § 
has reduced the price nits in Tike propo its from 6d. to 3d. 
ov nee Cit eToG A es n € proportion. Ling 1 


UE, own Lists, viz. Parts J 

and first Part of ALPHABETICAL, CATALOGUE - E. _JOHN 4 
SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King’s lace, Chelsea, Landon. a re 
*+* Books and Prints in large or — collections bought. — 


THE NEW VELLUM-WOVE CLUE 
HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 


“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has lon 

subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately wea nj 

ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it wag 

upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; butthie 

conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & COOPER | 

of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some 

result was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, Ley 
which the 


have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, w 


| call CLUBHOUSE NOTE, that surpasses anything of the ay ordi 


use, The new paper is beautifully white, its surface is smooth J 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of vell = 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary a ’ 
A steel pencan be used upon it with the facility of a 
thus one great source of annoyance been completely aa 

—Sun. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, — 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,008, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER~—Inmproved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outeides, 8¢. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, !s. per 100—Super thick quality” 
TINTED LINED NOTE, rf Home or Foreign Correspondence (ive 


colours), 5 quires for ls. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), Y—» to ~ 6d. refm, ] 
r 1,000. Polished Stee Dies engraved fom tall 
Raa two letters, from > “3 ) letters. ‘foes 7s. Busia 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
ae Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
ree 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 


Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 





TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELD¥ 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


—— E’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 
,OBERT HORNE Sy 


HOUSE DECOR ATOR and P/ ArER- HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
GR ACECHURCH STREET, 
Lowpow, E.C. 





By Special Appointment to > His | Majesty the King of Italy. 








